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Editorials 


IS THE JOURNAL DEMOCRATIC? 


THE TIME has come to make explicit the 
philosophy that governs my editorial policy. 
When I accepted the appointment as editor, 
on Dr. Burgess’ request, at the 1949 annual 
meeting I inherited a long and vigorous tradi- 
tion of the democratic working together in its 
pages and under his leadership of marriage and 
family educators, researchers and counselors of 
widely different professional background and 
focus. 

Deeply moved by this recognition of my 
work as guest editor of Spring (April) 1949 
issue—plus my 1948 offer to give “from one- 
third to half my time” to helping Dr. Burgess 
on the Journal since its management was be- 
coming too time-consuming for one person with 
other demanding interests—I committed myself 
to the task. 

Since our pages were so few, I could not 
bear to take space for my own views, since I 
coveted every possible inch as outlet for other 
thinkers and doers whose insight and experience 
any of us might want to tap—if only so that 
we might bring to bear our own critical facul- 
ties upon it, with a view to separating some of 
the grosser errors from more promising ideas. 
Here I learned my hardest lesson. 

Our readers tend not to send in any adverse 
comments on materials we publish. This 
apathy, perhaps chargeable in part to false 
politeness, is nonetheless a dead weight hinder- 
ing our progress. Letters and verbal comments 
of appreciation, general or specific, we get 
galore. But to the retort, “We need to know 
also what you do not like, and why; or what 
you consider a waste of space,” there are few 
answers, even under pressure. 

Scarce and hard to come by as these more de- 
tailed criticsms are, they warrant careful analy- 
sis. To date, they seem to divide into two 
categories. First is the general indictment, ‘Too 
wordy.” ‘‘Articles take too long to say any- 
thing.” On this angle of helping writers to 
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pare their thoughts and intensify clarity with- 
out losing essential precision we are working 
hard and—with the aid of the special talent 
along this line of our new editorial assistant, 
Mark Mobley—results will be increasingly evi- 
dent. 

Wordiness, especially when it is a cloak for 
lack of content plus vagueness of thought, is 
a bad enough fault anywhere. In a journal 
brought into being and maintained to meet the 
needs of people in many professions, it is not 
to be put up with. Every reader, as well as 
those who write for us, can work to better our 
output at this point by putting the finger on 
our transgressions in this respect. In addition 
to saving all of us the annoyance of wasting 
time reading mumbling pages, by making more 
concise and pointed our presentations we also 
save space which then becomes available for 
others who have something to say. Only to the 
extent that we can offer prompt publication, in 
pages not too bogged down with dead wood, 
can we hope to get important papers. 

Second in our short list of critical comments 
on the debit side is “Too many articles have 
nothing new or important to say, but speak 
prosily of well known or unimportant things.” 
To this also we heartily agree, and can only 
say that we publish a certain proportion of 
articles as feelers, to find out how much our 
own preference for something more meaty 
needs to be curbed in favor of occasionally 
trotting out the familiar, the generally accepted, 
and that which makes least demands on the 
reader’s critical faculties. In addition, it some- 
times happens that an article which is a dud in 
the estimation of one group may seem to 
another equally important group highly practi- 
cal, even stimulating. Here we need more 
freely given criticisms from the different parts 
of our professional makeup. We will never 
intentionally print anything we believe useless 
to all our readers. And we hope not to omit 
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any important type of material that a significant 
part of our readers want. 

The third keeen cutting criticism is, as one 
would expect, that the special interests and 
approach of any one of our professional groups 
may at times irk outsiders. In an effort to keep 
this annoyance within minimal bounds, we try 
(1) to reduce technical jargon to terms that 
can be understood by others; and (2) to refuse 
to publish anything that seems to be of value 
only to those in the writer's bailiwick. Because 
we who work in marriage and family counsel- 


ing, research and education need all the help we 
can get from each other—but especially need 
the cross-fertilization of ideas that comes from 
interdisciplinary discussion and concerted 
attack on our most difficult problems—it is 
essential that we all exert ourselves to develop 
the democratic interaction that alone can keep 
any of us from the smugness of insularity within 
the unbroken waters of our own separate pro- 
fession. 

Giapys H. Groves, L.D.H. 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 


DEMOCRATIC FAMILY LIVING 


THE THEME of this issue is at once vital 
and hackneyed; verbalizations about democracy 
in the family so abound that even readers who 
have kept themselves relatively free of official 
family-life educational offerings are likely to 
find the theme a bit shopworn. Yet the sub- 
ject is vital, and the continual parading of its 
truisms does not change this fact. If democ- 
racy is to succeed as a way of life, people must 
learn to live democratically in the family, the 
breeding ground of the individual’s funda- 
mental attitudes. The guts of democratic liv- 
ing are formed by the family, and democracy 
needs guts to survive. 

The term ‘“‘guts” is used out of no desire to 
be perverse. Verbal niceties and intellectual 
fawning over the democratic ideology will not 
produce citizens capable of creating a demo- 
cratic social order. Courage is needed to in- 
spect the entrails of existing family patterns, 
to experiment with widely varying procedures, 
and to accept positively the rights of others to 
try paths radically unlike our own. The rural, 
authoritarian, superstition-dominated family 
values of another age cannot be rendered demo- 
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cratic by changing their labels. If we, as fam- 
ily members and family educators, seriously 
strive toward a democratic way of life, we must 
expect and accept the sufferings and the failures 
which accompany the birth of new patterns of 
living. 

In this issue of Marriage and Family Living, 
words, it is true, not active democracy, are again 
presented. But words in themselves are neither 
good nor bad. It is when words become ends, 
rather than communicative means to goals of 
action, that such a phrase-as “democratic family 
living” becomes an empty, shapeless, rancid 
thing. Although we have nothing better to 
serve than more words, we hope that some 
readers will be stimulated to re-examine the 
assumptions on which their own practices and 
teachings in family living are based. To such 
a re-examination not only of the intellectualiza- 
tions, but the emotions and the actions of demo- 
cratic family living, we dedicate this issue of 
Marriage and Family Living. 

RoBERT A, HARPER 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Family and Democratic Society—1953 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 
Department of Sociology, Vassar College 


TEN YEARS have gone by since the publica- 
tion of my The Family and Democratic Society.’ 
Since then three great pioneers in the study of 
family life, who were my valued friends and 
inspirers, have passed away: Waller, Groves, 
and Dickinson, They labored “that men might 
understand,” and the fruit of their labor grows 
steadily. But also, during these ten years a 
bitter disillusionment has come to those like 
myself who hoped for greater democracy in 
Eastern Europe, and who worked for cultural 
co-operation with that region of rapid change. 
Others have been disillusioned by apparent 
failures of democracy at home and reactions 
against it. The very concept of Democracy has 
proved to be ambiguous and misleading. In 
my own personal and family life I have lived 
through tragedy to a new and hopeful dawn. 
The events of these ten years have not been 
without their effect upon my concepts and 
values. 

Karl Mannheim once remarked that it is 
sometimes useful, for peace and co-operation, for 
people to agree warmly upon a word even 
though their real meanings and aims are not 
altogether harmonious. So it was with the 
word “democracy” in 1944, Another weasel 
word is “freedom” as illegitimately stretched 
in the “Four Freedoms.” Sociologically more 
definite was the slogan of the French Revolu- 
tion, liberté, égalité, fraternité! To perceive 
this, we must first note that society consists of 
two superimposed systems, First, it is a some- 
what rigid structure as pictured by an organiza- 
tion chart, a network of cells and channels 
taking the general form of a pyramid. This is 
the institutional and class structure, that is, 
societal structure. Its units ate roles, offices, 
jobs. Second, society is also an aggregate of 
persons, each of whom has unofficial relation- 
ships of acquaintance and feeling with many 

1 John Wiley & Sons, 1943. 
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others. This is “social structure” as meant by 
Moreno, the sociometrists, and the students of 
group dynamics. Here the units are persons, 
“dyads,” “triangles,” primary groups, ‘“‘social 
atoms,” “grapevines” and such. Now equality 
refers to the societal structure; it may be rep- 
resented by the height or flatness of the pyramid. 
Liberty refers to the mobility of persons, and 
range of deviation of their behavior, within the 
framework of the societal structure. Fraternity 
refers to unofficial interaction, between persons 
as such, in its warmer phases known as love. 

These three values tend somewhat to ignore 
the time dimension. They are stressed when 
people are trying to break with the past. 
Equality is a kind of justice without memory 
or foresight. It views people in classes and 
categories of the moment. There is an older 
and broader concept of justice which considers 
each person’s past behavior, his promises, his 
contracts, his expectations and probable future. 
This is the justice of the courts, the justice upon 
which social order is built. But the rules of 
this broader justice vary and change, not always 
in step with social facts, and they are often 
unjustly enforced by unjust or stupid persons. 
When, in consequence, they break down they 
may be replaced temporarily by more simple 
and hence still more unjust rules. Perhaps 
nothing in the world can be so unjust as sim- 
plicity. 

Herein lies also the great propaganda prob- 
lem of the West. We have something superior 
to offer, but it is complex and can be com- 
municated only by complex language. Hence 
it is much harder to sell than the simple ideals 
of Communism and Fascism. Our Good So- 
ciety involves the four values above described: 
time-binding justice, current or categorical 
equality, liberty of the person, and fraternity 
or altruistic love. These values mostly support 
one another, but each, if pushed beyond certain 
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limits, violates others and leads to some type 
of fanaticism, which Bertrand Russeli recently 
defined as holding some one thing to be more 
important than everything else put together. 

For a summarizing word I suggest Personal- 
ism.* 1 approached this view in 1943 under 
the title “Democracy and the Epoch of the 
Person.”* I would now add that the epoch of 
the person is not guaranteed by history in any 
Spencerian or Hegelian sense, but is something 
which must be continually struggled for ac- 
cording to Lester Ward’s philosophy. Actual 
advancement toward personalism I shall call 
progress. 

The word ‘‘personalism” avoids the ambiguity 
of “democracy,” the anti-theological and Renais- 
sance implications of “humanism,” the atomis- 
tic flavor of “individualism,” the negative stress 
of “liberalism,” the momentary and sensate im- 
plications of Bentham’s “utilitarianism,” or 
“greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
The concept of personalism stresses the life 
history rather than the person-hour as the unit 
to be evaluated. It implies Albert Schweitzer's 
assertion of /ife as an absolute value from which 
all other values are to be derived. It implies 
maximum longevity and optimum population, 
rather than the Darwinian-Malthusianism strug- 
gle for existence with high death and birth 
rates. It implies that life is more important 
than any limited aspect of life, such as health, 
comfort, success, honor, or self-expression. It 
means human dignity and the supreme worth of 
the individual. Personalism’s remedy for de- 
fectiveness is eugenic birth control, not eu- 
thanasia nor suicide. It uses the death penalty 
for murder only, and then only if convinced 
that murder is actually diminished thereby. It 
is the ethos of Hippocrates and the medical 
: profession. In religious terms it says that only 
God may decide that there is no further hope 
or value in the life of an existing person. 

In broad terms personalism is the philosophy 
of mature societies and mature persons. It 





3 Ethologically this agrees with the philosophic personal- 
ism of the late Edgar S. Brightman. Ontologically, no com- 
mitment is made. 

3 The Family and Democratic Society, pp. 221-234. 








has reached its purest expression in Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian countries. Its greatest 
enemies are war and militarism. Yet it is able 
to fight in self-defense. At the same time it 
abhors dueling, feuding, lynching, gun-toting, 
gangsterism, Russian roulette, honorable hara- 
kiri, bullfighting, speeding, and the navigation 
of Niagara Falls in a barrel. Anyone who 
thinks that these gratuitous forms of culturally 
adolescent melodrama are necessary to keep a 
society in fighting trim should ponder upon 
the case of Great Britain in two world wars and 
read Kipling’s little-known poem, ‘The Sons 
of the Suburbs.” 

At the 1940 White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, one delegate as- 
serted that democracy in the family is necessary 
to democracy in the larger society. This brought 
a skeptical reply from Secretary Frances Perkins 
which I now believe to be justified. Life within 
the family is essentially different from life out- 
side; that is one of its great values, The good 
life within the family depends more upon 
justice and love, less upon equality and liberty. 
This is approximately what Sorokin and Zim- 
merman have been saying. Too many parents 
are so preocupied with nonfamily matters that 
they do not have the time and alertness neces- 
sary to apply thoughtful justice and love. As 
substitutes they offer an oversimplified equality 
and liberty. Other parents do not lack thought- 
fulness and devotion, but they hamper their 
own work by going to extremes of equalitarian- 
ism of permissiveness. Thus in one family 
the children were allowed to appropriate some 
extra money, presumably earned by the parents, 
for a television set against the judgment of the 
parents, because the children had three votes 
and the parents only two. Once I defined a 
“liberal” as a person who when in doubt says 
“yes.” Many such liberal parents allow activi- 
ties, each harmless in itself, to become so com- 
plicated that order breaks down and the parents 
become too tense and overworked to radiate the 
love and serenity which are the prime “musts” 
of good family life. 

One successful mother I have observed is 
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guided by a strong feeling for reciprocity of 
obligations, for the family as an organic unit 
rather than an assembly of individuals, and by 
a continual alertness to everything going on 
about the house, so that she prevents many ills 
by anticipation. She follows no mechanical 
equality, but treats children according to their 
ages, needs, and personalities. She knows how 
to cure lack of appreciation of a good thing by 
withholding the object for a while, and how to 
treat shirking, anger displays, or scolding by a 
“dose of your own medicine.” She perceives 
that children want to have limits imposed upon 
them. She makes all needed decisions until a 
child has proved his ability to judge for himself. 
She delegates much of the housework, task by 
task, to the children, patiently giving them the 
necessary instructions, so that there is a more 
fair distribution of labor than exists in most 
families. She is never too preoccupied to an- 
swer a child’s sincere question, never too “tired” 
to go to another part of the house when she 
could thereby solve a problem better than by 
remote control. Though far above average in 
intelligence and education, she is never too 
bored to discuss the smallest details of house- 
work, behavior, friends, or studies with the 
children, nor to insist repeatedly on the stand- 
ards she expects. 

It may be that some persons need such per- 
sonal liberty that they would do better not to 
marry. We should help these to recognize 
themselves as such without stigma. However 
most people can achieve very good marriages 
through a rational balancing of their duties and 
their liberties, Still others can achieve the 
supreme experience of putting liberty at the 
mercy of love. This is akin to the “acceptance” 
taught by psychiatry and the self-surrender 
taught by religion. There is a feeling of unity 
with the mate which makes liberty seem mean- 
ingless. 

I believe that sex-equality in its naive un- 
qualified sense has been an ideal injurious to 
family harmony. I believe the sexes should be 
equal in rights, in pay for equal work, and in 
the legal and moral judgment passed upon their 
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sex behavior. Well pondered, this is much 
more radical than it sounds. But I do not ex- 
pect equality of actual behavior, nor should it 
be set up as an ideal. An ethical norm is not 
a statistical norm nor some standardized per- 
missible deviation from that norm.‘ There 
should be no discrimination with respect to sex 
or marital status in employment, wages, nor 
professional training; yet the great majority of 
mothers should be encouraged to be primarily 
homemakers until their children are in high 
school. The family’s role in a personalistic so- 
ciety requires that at least one adult accept 
homemaking as his or her first responsibility, 
taking other jobs only so far as time and health 
permit. I have no objection to this one’s being 
a relative, an employed housekeeper, or even 
the husband when individual circumstances so 
recommend. I do not need to preach that in 
mest cases this homemaking adult should be 
the wife, because it will be anyway. My task 
as an educator is to help her to enjoy this role, 
pointing out that the “careers” envied by some 
women contain as much drudgery and boresome 
detail as homemaking, that homemaking under 
modern conditions offers greater liberty and 
creativity than most occupations, and that its 
peculiar tendency to breed mental stagnation is 
a myth. The bored or nervous housewife does 
not get that way because of high intelligence. 
Sometimes a slow, deliberative, single-track 
mind, or a lethargic temperament, are handi- 
caps. Other times the trouble is merely with 
attitudes, some of which are based on false 
psychological or sociological theories. In some 
groups, indeed, it is fashionable to be bored 
with housework. 

Various economic conditions cause shifts back 
and forth between the labor force and home- 
making, the latter being roughly about half the 
size of the former. Large percentages of 
women in the labor force may indicate rapid 
industrialization and nursery schools, as in Rus- 
sia since 1920, or full employment and mecha- 
nized housework, as in America since 1940. Yet 


* My philosophy of the relation of the ‘‘ought’’ to the 
“‘is’’ is like that of F. §. C. Northrop in The Meeting of East 
and West (New York: Macmillan, 1947). 
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increased per capita production should, and in 
some ways already does, lead to greater leisure, 
better homes, and more activity in the home by 
men as well as women. Personalism calls for 
less identification of person with job. For 
security it would advise that every person, man 
or woman, should be trained for the basic es- 
sentials of homemaking and for one or more 
paid occupations. It calls for more vocational 
flexibility, varied experience, ease of changing 
jobs, and less of that old lifelong climbing of 
the single vocational ladder by women or by 
men. 

It is not enough to practice personalism, or 
demonstrate democratic living, within the 
family. There is a dangerous type of “‘prob- 
lem family” that has not been recognized for 
what it is. This is the family where children 
see plenty of justice and loving kindness toward 
all the persons they know, yet hear table talk 
filled with injustice, snobbery, and falsehood 
about more remote people. Among the best 
antidotes for such are the pzblic school system 
and the parent-teacher association. The P.T.A. 
not only gives parents some influence upon 
school policy, but also helps them to understand 
how educators are trying to improve education, 
and to view their own children as peers of other 
children rather than as extensions of their own 
ego. What society especially needs from the 
family today is cooperation in teaching just, 
tolerant, humane, and _ truth-seeking attitudes 
toward the whole world inside and outside the 
range of home experience. The church under- 
stands this full well: it urges practice and 
doctrine. 

Our education for family living stresses the 
means to success and happiness for the edu- 
cated or middle classes without much thought 
about the larger social effects. For example, it 
tends to look forebodingly at intercultural mar- 
riages, whereas these are the white heat of our 
glorious American melting pot which makes for 
greater equality and fraternity. Does our home 
economics teaching set up standards which are 
impractical and frustrating for the poorer 
classes? Would the prediction tests for marital 
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happiness, if widely used, do more than to help 
the good prospects to find good prospects as 
partners, leaving the statistical dregs to eke out 
the dismal future together? This may be 
purely theoretical, but on that level is it demo- 
cratic? Such questions call for much discussion 
and research. . 

But class snobbery is only one of the snob- 
beries which do violence to justice, liberty, and 
fraternity. There are also moral and cultural 
snobberies, blending imperceptibly with per- 
sonal jealousies and grudges.’ We think our 
daughter is too good to marry that dubious 
young man. We will not let the children visit 
their deserter-father and his shameless con- 
cubine. We never want to see so-and-so again, 
and we make it an issue of loyalty that our 
spouse or children shall share in this avoidance. 

It has been shown that social classes have 
different values, but it needs also to be pointed 
out that there are different classes of values. 
For purposes of discussion I am going to coin 
a new word. There are mores and there are 
honores. The mores say that certain things are 
good, and also possible, for all persons to be 
or to do; other things are bad and also avoid- 
able. The honores, or honorific values, assume 
that some things are more honorable, admirable, 
“smart,” sane, sensible, or beautiful, but not 
possible to everyone; other things are contempti- 
ble, humiliating, “cheap,’’ “abnormal,” crazy, 
repulsive, unmanly, or unwomanly, yet must be 
expected from some persons; and in some cases 
are even essential to the operation of society 
and the attainment of the high values by others. 
For example, the prostitute. In theory we can 
all win the fight against the Devil if we try 
hard enough, but we all cannot possibly win on 
a rating scale. The mores are sanctioned by 
official punishment or by conscience and guilt; 
the honores positively by admiration and nega- 
tively by contempt, ridicule, and shame. The 
anthropologists say that some cultures, like the 
Japanese, rely more upon shame; others, such 
as the German, more open guilt. Perhaps all 


S Let us not omit from our reading lists Russell Lynes, 
Snobs (New York: Harper and Bros., 1950). 
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cultures use shame, but not all have the concept 
of guilt as we know it. Under Freudian in- 
fluence, it has become fashionable to place the 
guilt for mental ills upon guilt itself. How- 
ever, let us note that Judaism and Christianity 
have made a great contribution to personalism 
or democracy through the very fact that they 
teach mores in preference to honores, that is, 
values incumbent upon al/ persons, not merely 
upon one class or another, and which do not 
depend upon outward appearances. 

When Kinsey reports that the lower classes 
regard prolonged petting as worse than pre- 
marital intercourse, I am inclined to suspect 
that the difference lies in honorific rather than 
true moral values. It is clear that the lower 
class considers certain behavior as abnormal or 
perverted, and the educated class does not. 
But it is not so clear that the classes would differ 
in this way on a judgment requested of them 
in purely moral terms. Let us consider another 
situation. A rather common variety of Ameri- 
can male would be mortally ashamed to counte- 
nance his wife’s adultery, especially if widely 
known. At the same time he would be ashamed 
to refuse a discreet adultery himself at the in- 
vitation of an attractive woman. He might 
even feel ashamed to overlook the slightest pos- 
sibility that such an invitation was being ever 
so delicately implied. He would prefer to be 
on the safe side, even if he got his face slapped. 
Can we infer from these facts how this male 
would react if he were on a jury which had to 
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fix guilt for cases of male and female adulterers ? 
Is this type as common today as he was a few 
years ago? 

The first step toward progress in this field is 
research and what Dr. Dickinson used to call 
“straight talk’—not so much about sex rela- 
tions as about the relations between the sexes. 
We may not be able to make broad scientific 
generalizations; detailed descriptive knowledge 
like that given by a map of a territory will be 
helpful. Also I hope that marriage counseling 
may come to rely more upon straight talk by all 
parties together around a table, and less upon 
mysterious techniques, interviews, rapport, and 
interpretations. 

To many it comes as a shock to hear some 
feelings put into words, to learn some things 
which people say or do in secret, and to dis- 
cover that the other fellow also, like oneself, 
does not tell all his motives for a given action. 
But truth is something like the proverbial 
Chinese wall, built four feet high and six feet 
wide, so that if the wind should blow it over 
it would be higher than before. When the 
truth is all out, there will be no danger of 
further shock and disillusion; there will be 
equilibrium ; we shall learn to live and let live; 
we shall come to love our fellow men as they 
actually are, and they shall cease to pretend. 
Then we shall find in them unexpected virtues 
to admire, and they will ke free to become 
better persons. 
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How Can the Family Breed Democracy? 


CHRISTINE BEASLEY 
University of Knoxville* 


Democracy in its broader sense, as it 
must be seen in relation to family living, is a 
process of social interaction—the art of living 
together. The two fundamental assumptions on 
which it rests are: (1) the worth, dignity and 
creative capacity of the individual human being; 
and (2) the value of creative participation and 
co-operation of individuals within a group. As 
Huszar has said, “it is a kind of society where 
the development of the human personality is 
the aim, and co-operation the method.”? It is 
a process which succeeds only in so far as it 
achieves for each member the happiness, pro- 
ductivity, and creative relationships which it is 
his drive to seek; its success lies in its measure 
of harmony with the needs of man. 


COMPONENTS OF DEMOCRATIC FAMILY LIVING 


Four basic components of democratic family 
living, or general techniques for achieving 
democracy in the family, are necessary rock- 
bottom values if one is to have a democratically 
oriented family. 

Fulfillment of Individual Human Needs. In 
the past man sought the answer to all his basic 
needs in home and family but with each suc- 
ceeding year, with developing technology, and 
with change in institutional responsibilities, indi- 
viduals are becoming more and more lonely and 
less and less self-sufficient. 

Democratic families must learn to fulfill the 
basic needs of their members by providing those 
things, conditions and activities which the indi- 
vidual inherently needs, those which insure his 
physiological equilibrium; those through which 
he may discover his role in life and learn to 
play it in such an effective manner as to develop 
a sense of worthy self-hood; those which are 
essential to the establishment of meaningful 

1 Department of Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships, College of Home Economics. 


2 George B. de Huszar. Practical Applications of Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945), p. 11. 
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relationships with other persons. 

Democratic Authority Patterns. The prob- 
lem of finding the climate through which indi- 
viduals can develop character and full growth 
of their personality does not pose the question 
of authority vs. absence of authority, but rather 
of the necessary Aind of authority. In the demo- 
cratic family, where equality and freedom are 
recognized, patterns of control must be based 
on rational authority. 


. . » Rational authority has its source in competence. 
The person whose authority is respected functions 
competently in the task with which he is entrusted 
by those who conferred it upon him. He need not 
intimidate them nor arouse their admiration by magic 
qualities; as long as and to the extent to which he is 
competently helping, instead of exploiting, his author- 
ity is based on rational grounds and does not call for 
irrational awe. Rational authority not only permits but 
requires constant scrutiny and criticism of those sub- 
jected to it; it is always temporary, its acceptance 
depending on its performance. The source of irra- 
tional authority, on the other hand, is always power 
over people. This power can be physical or mental, 
it can be realistic or only relative in terms of the 
anxiety and helplessness of the person submitting to 
this authority. Power on the one side, fear on the 
other, are always the buttresses on which irrational 
authority is built. Criticism of the authority is not 
only not required but forbidden. Rational authority is 
based upon the equality of both authority and sub- 
ject, which differ only with respect to the degree of 
knowledge or skill in a particular field. Irrational 
authority is by its very nature based upon inequality, 
implying difference in value.* 


A Group Spirit. On two counts the build- 
ing of group awareness is an obligatory part of 
democratic family living: (1) The need for 
belongingness is an underlying facet of human 
mature; and (2) group action concerning a 
problem becomes easier, more spontaneous and 
more productive if members feel the close 
identification with each other that comes with 
belongingness. The family group may be the 


Erich Fromm. Man For Himself (New York, Rinehart 
and Company, 1947), pp. 9-10. 
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most natural plan for the development of a 
basic social orientation, but the American way 
of life is so removed from the natural order 
that the family must be definitely purposive in 
its efforts to create group belongingness if such 
orientation can emerge. Many of those things 
which every individual in the course of living 
automatically does may, with design, become 
those things which he does with family mem- 
bers. It is only by doing together that indi- 
viduals come to feel together. 

The Family Council. A democratic family 
council is a conference called for the purpose of 
arriving at a decision based on the resources of 
the conferees—one in which each member is 
accorded the dignity and respect due him as an 
individual, one in which he is a member be- 
cause it is recognized that he has unique and 
worthwhile contributions to make to the group. 
It need not involve a formal organization with 
officers and status roles, a staid agenda, and 
rigidity of time and place for meetings; better 
that it be an informal “‘talking-over’’ of ideas, 
facts and feelings related to an issue which 
faces the family as a group and on which they 
want to reach a decision. 

A council is built on conflict ; its very purpose 
is to discover and define conflicts to the end 
that they may be resolved. Because parents are 
conditioned to expect—and even demand— 
filial devotion and youth’s respect for the “su- 
perior” thinking of adults, because men are still 
accorded a measure of status superiority and are 
thought of as “head” of the family. Because 
inordinate value is often placed on mutuality of 
feeling between marriage partners, it is difficult 
for some individuals to see expressions of differ- 
ences between husband and wife and between 
parents and children as anything but disunity, 
disrespect, hostility and rejection. Differences 
must be perceived as a reality factory in the 
democratic process and as contributing to 
mutual respect and family cohesiveness, to the 
end that a permissive atmosphere which en- 
courages the expression of differences is actively 


promoted. 
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PsEUDO-DEMOCRACIES 

Democracy is so infinitely respectable a 
word! The term can camouflage many an 
attitude that is the very antithesis of democracy. 
Perhaps its most dastardly use is that which 
cloaks a ‘‘do-nothingness” attitude—a Jaissez- 
faire system—an anarchy. Under the guise of 
“democracy” individuals pursue their own sel- 
fish ways with no thought for other members 
of the family. They choose the negative face 
of freedom—freedom from, with no cognizance 
of its positive counterpart—freedom to. It is 
true that the right tc be different is the basis of 
freedom. Democracv respects and protects this 
right. But there must be a corresponding re- 
sponsibility to utilize these differences in the 
interest of group happiness. Democracy is 
active; not passive. It does more than “allow” ; 
it creates. 

Authoritarians, too, often incorrectly label 
their group system as “democratic.” “De- 
mocracy” becomes merely a new label for an old 
despotic rule with perhaps a few paltry ‘“free- 
doms” thrown in. The most insidious factor in 
the practice of labeling ‘“‘democratic’”’ that which 
is otherwise is its deceptiveness. One can early 
come to believe that which he repeats in a 
voice of conviction. The deception breeds an 
inability to achieve the reality. 

Of graver danger, perhaps, than rationalizing 
an anarchy into a “democracy” or labeling an 
authoritarian system “democratic” is the sus- 
ceptibility to making a fetish out of democracy’s 
methods without achieving its spirit. The fam- 
ily council particularly lends itself to creating a 
“democracy” which is nothing more than a 
ritualistic observance of one of democracy’s 
mediums. Families attempting to orient them- 
selves to the democratic way are prone to turn 
first to the most obvious and overt of its 
methods, thinking that in so doing they have 
achieved the goal. Actually a family council 
may exist and operate in a completely authori- 
tarian atmosphere. 

Or it may be that the tenets of democracy 
which emphasize equality and freedom become 
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nothing more than rituals and institutionalized 
forms. There are many ways of creating a 
superficial equalitarian atmosphere and a shal- 
low form of freedom while basically the family 
structure is authoritarian. A parent may instill 
into a child his own set of values, not by dictat- 
ing what the child is to do and think but by the 
more subtle methods of propaganda, by being 
so complacently secure in his own standards that 
for the child any others would be unthinkable. 
The most potent forms of democracy are subtle 
in nature. Though it may use councils, foster 
free speech and self-expression, these are not its 
ends, and one does not attain true democracy 
through a ritualistic observance of these means. 
That which hallows empty forms leads to per- 
verted forms of “democracy.” 


THE LIMITATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


Like all human institutions, democracy is no 
panacea. There are points at which it fails, at 
which it is inefficient, and at which its limits 
are discouraging. 

Perfectionism and democracy are incompati- 
bles. Democracy does not promise the maxi- 
mum goal fulfillment to every individual in its 
group. For one member to develop to the 
furthermost limits of his potentialities would 
mean that the majority of family resources must 
be directed to that end and few would be left 
for others to use in pursuing their goals. For 
one to enjoy the greatest freedom of movement 
those of others would have to be circumscribed 
drastically. Demorcracy seeks the largest total 
amount of satisfaction for all members of the 
group, distributing those satisfactions propor- 
tionately. Individuals must be satisfied with 
optimums in order for the group to realize its 
maximums. 

Democracy at its best is slow and tedious. 
Often it seems the long and burdensome way 
to a near destination. Onc member of a family 
can make a decision in a few moments’ times 
whereas the group method requires hours of 
discussion and much patience in resolving con- 
flicts. Authoritaritan discipline may result in 
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an immediate cessation of the overt behavior 
attacked, whereas democratic discipline, which 
where possible allows one to abstain from the 
behavior as a result of his own reasoning, may 
require a matter of months. | 

Democracy’s method is to resolve conflicts ; 
but conflicts cannot be resolved until they are 
brought out in the open and understood, they 
cannot be assimilated until they have been ex- 
pressed adequately without language. Democ- 
racy is limited to the degree to which every 
member of the group can express himself to 
others and can understand that which others 
verbalize. Few people have words to say all 
they think and feel. Anarchy requires few 
words; authoritarianism requires little more; 
but. democracy is largely dependent on lan- 
guage. 

The process of democracy is further compli- 
cated by its distinctive acceptance of feelings 
on a par basis with objective thinking. It recog- 
nizes the irrationality and emotionality of hu- 
man beings as a reality factor in group rela- 
tionships. It calls, thus, not merely for an 
objective listening to and interpretation of ver- 
balizations, but also for an empathic listening and 
an insightful interpretation of meager words in 
the fullness of their meaning for him who 
speaks them. It means, too, that though the 
objective facts concerning a proposed problem 
solution may indicate that solution as the most 
desirable one on the merits of the case, it may 
not be the most expedient solution. In many 
instances the “‘best’’ solution may be far from 
the best in relation to the attitudes and feelings 
which will result from it. The factors which 
make for efficiency are not necessarily the same 
as those that make for happiness, collaboration, 
team-work and morale. 

Many families reject the ways of democracy 
because it calls for the participation of imma- 
ture members who are incapable of the most 
intelligent decisions. ‘‘Mama” does know best 
sometimes. The inclusion of children and youth 
in a democratic group means that mistakes and 
inefficiency are inevitable, and it means that all 
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members must suffer from the consequences of 
such immaturity. 

Democracy is an art—it requires skills—and 
those skills must be learned. Learning is slow 
and sometimes painful; it always involves frus- 
tration and failures before success is achieved. 
Actually in many cases democracy requires not 
just simple learning, but an unlearning of old 
processes and values to be replaced by new learn- 
ings. Unless one experiences the democratic 
method from infancy he becomes conditioned to 
the ways of authoritarianism or to the atmos- 
phere of a laissez-faire system. He must learn 
new ways of thinking and feeling about himself, 
new ways of seeing himself in relation to other 
people, new habits of group action, new proc- 
esses for goal attainment; and to make room 
for them he must unlearn his old attitudes and 
behaviors. 


Is Ir WORTH THE EFFORT? 


With all its limitations and imperfections, 
with its demands for time and patience, with its 
sometime necessity for learning a whole new 
pattern of behavior—is the building of demo- 
cratic patterns into family relationships worth 
the effort? It may be essential for the survival 
and growth of our social order, but what are 
its values to individuals and to families? 

If the ways of democracy are slow and 
cumbersome while those of authoritarianism are 
direct and immediate, why then the democratic 
way? Take, for instance, the matter of a fam- 
ily’s deciding between two houses that seem 
relatively equal in value. Dad, who has the 
most adequate knowledge about such matters, 
could make the decision in a relatively short 
time whereas the group method requires hours 
of deliberation, making tentative hypotheses 
and testing them against available data, resolv- 
ing all conflicts and feelings until the family 
has reached a consensus. The products of 
authoritarianism are (1) an acceptable house 
and (2) the conservation of time—both im- 
mediate satisfactions, The group method, on 
the other hand, is concerned with people and 
their long range objectives: The individual's 
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need for “belonging” to a significant group is 
satisfied; he learns how to think and work 
cooperatively with other individuals; he can 
later relate such practice in problem solving 
to larger and more fersonal dilemmas. A com- 
munication system for gaining the mutual under- 
standings necessary for harmonious group living 
is created and maintained. Not a house but the 
best house—that which most completely satisfies 
and fulfils the needs of all family members— 
becomes the choice. And through such group 
efforts is family morale and stability strength- 
ened. Time may be “lost,” but to what better 
purpose ? 

Or take the case of Linda who smokes. An 
authoritarian parent could so easily command 
Linda to desist, or could persuade her of the 
ill effects of smoking, either of which would 
probably result in a quick cessation of the habit. 
But the democratic way which would allow 
Linda to find out for herself that smoking offers 
no great satisfaction and would give her the 
opportunity to abstain as a result of her own 
reasoning would require days and perhaps 
months. The better choice lies in the dif- 
ference between the ends sought by the two 
methods. Authoritarianism aims at changing 
overt behavior; democracy aims at building 
character. Only through the latter process does 
Linda learn self-discipline. To the measure 
that she is allowed to make progressively more 
significant decisions for herself, she becomes 
more mature, more able to take responsibility 
for her behavior, and more complete as a hu- 
man being. The family, in turn, is gradually 
relieved of the vigilance necessary for her pro- 
tection and growth to the end that energies 
may be spent in other productive channels. 

Since democracy does not promise the maxi- 
mum goal fulfillment to individuals, why not 
forsake it for a system which at least allows 
open competition for the satisfactions available 
to the group? Mother “needs” a career in 
order to feel herself a fulfilled individual; the 
children “need” her guidance and affectionate 
presence at home in order to feel secure; Father 
“needs” to be relieved of home responsibilities 
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in order to succeed at his profession. Maxi- 
mums are impossible with any system ; optimums 
are the most that can be hoped for; and democ- 
racy is the only system that aims at concerted 
effort toward individual human fulfillment. 
Through it Mother may enjoy a measure of 
career satisfactions, Father's home duties may 
be held to the minimum commensurate with 
group living, and the children may be accorded 
the optimum security necessary for their growth 
and development. Psychiatry has shown us that 
maladjustments arise out of one’s inability to 
live in the present fully and creatively, are the 
result of a yearning for the infinite, are pro- 
duced by a lack of contact with everyday life. 


But democracy binds one to external reality, 
requires of him responsibilities, duties, coopera- 
tion, and concrete thinking in relation to his 
environment. It is his invitation to mental 
health as well as to need fulfillment. 

Despite its imperfections the democratic 
family achieves a stability that is difficult to 
equal, Because it recognizes human foibles as 
a part of man’s nature, because it allows mem- 
bers to be themselves, because it fosters self- 
fulfillment, because it progressively solves its 
problems, because it learns to work harmoni- 
ously—its members achieve a bond of belong- 
ingness that the vicissitudes of life cannot 
easily sever. 


Personality Expression and Subordination in Marriage 


DAVID R. MACE 
Department of Human Relations, Drew University 


Woenever two individuals undertake a 
close and continuous association, inevitably oc- 
casions will arise when there will be a clash of 
wills. The closer the association and the 
stronger the personalities, the more vigorous this 
clash may be. 

Since marriage is the most intimate and the 
most demanding of all adult human relation- 
ships, this element of conflict is an inescapable 
part of its nature. The task of marriage, at the 
personal level, might be defined as the establish- 
ment of a stable equilibrium between affinities 
and hostilities—centripetal forces tending to 
draw the couple closer to each other, and 
centrifugal forces tending to drive them apart. 

The “affinities” in marriage are well known. 
The mutual need of the couple for sexual ful- 
fillment, met in and through each other, forges 
a strong link tending to pull them periodically 
back to each other. The sense of comradeship 
created by two minds in tune, and by the recog- 
nition of a shared and common destiny, is a 
powerful remedy for the human aversion to 

Summary of an address given at the 13th annual Groves 
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loneliness. Emotional and spiritual rapport 
provide a deep sense of “belonging” to each 
other. These and other strands are woven by 
association and habit into a powerful bond of 
mutuality which sustains the marriage amid the 
changes and chances of human life. 

But the “hostilities,” though not so readily 
recognized, are just as real a part of the nature 
of marriage. Some sentimental writers, willing 
only to consider the positive elements in the 
relationship as valid, have spoken of marriage 
as a “fusion” of two personalities. Such a con- 
cept has no correspondence with reality. It 
would mean, logically, the destruction of the 
individuality of both partners. 

In practice, it is always found that, when the 
powerful attraction which draws husband and 
wife together has brought them to a certain 
point, a resistance begins to operate in one or 
both which rapidly mounts in potential till it 
overwhelms the force of attraction. This hos- 
tility admits of the simplest explanation. There 
is no need to posit some mysterious antipathy 
between the sexes. It is nothing more than the 
self-defense of the individual ego against the 
threat of incorporation into another personality. 
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The deep urge of the human spirit for freedom 
and independence stands sentry at the gate and 
says, even to the one most loved in all the 
world, ‘Thus far, but no further.” 

The point of equilibrium in every marriage 
must be arrived at by experience. Good coun- 
seling before and after marriage can help. But 
ultimately the couple must feel for themselves 
the reality of each other’s emotional resistances, 
and take the measure of each other’s capacity 
for mutual adaptation. This is the important 
function fulfilled by the quarrels of married 
people. Quarreling is a proper and useful 
feature of the early years of married life, and 
has occasional value later. Sometimes re- 
strained discussion is advocated as a better 
alternative than quarreling. But the danger is 
that cold discussion may arrive only at an intel- 
lectual solution which fails to do justice to the 
emotional elements in the conflict. In my view 
it is best that, within reasonable limits, these 
emotional elements be expressed. Marriage 
partners can come to terms on a basis of reality 
only when they have fe/t the heat of each other's 
hostile feelings. A marriage should be able to 
include the expression of both positive and neg- 
ative emotion if it is to be a really satisfying 
relationship. 

Conflict in marriage must, however, be wisely 
handled. The clash of conflicting wills may 
end in three ways. The couple may fight, with- 
out giving ground on either side, till the heat 
of emotion is slowly dissipated, or their hos- 
tility is eclipsed by some resurgent affinity, such 
as sexual need. In these “concertina” marriages 
no equilibrium is reached—there is merely an 
alternation of affinity and hostility. In the end 
the marriage often flies apart altogether. 

Secondly, one partner may give in for peace’s 
sake, and a pattern may emerge in which there is 
a tyrant on one side and a slave on the other. 
This will destroy the equality of the relation- 
ship, which in these days of democratic empha- 
sis usually means that the subjugated partner 
finally throws off the yoke and the marriage 
come to an end. 

The third solution, and the desirable one, is 
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the progressive mutual adaptation which is pos- 
sible when husband and wife have sufficient 
capacity for empathy to see and feel each other’s 
point of view. 

All this rests on the assumption that marriage 
is an equal relationship between two persons 
and nothing more. In fact, however, it is a 
good deal more. The situation is complicated 
by several factors. 

One is biological. The superior physical 
strength of the male, the nature of the sex 
drama as basically flight and pursuit, the vulner- 
ability of the female in her maternal role— 
these have resulted in an age-old pattern of 
masculine dominance and feminine submission. 
In the love relationship this remains, and prob- 
ably always will remain, the normal pattern of 
interaction, corresponding to the emotional 
needs of husband and wife. 

There is also the cultural tradition which 
views the man as leader and protector, bearing 
the main responsibility for the home; while the 
woman nestles happily in the security he provides 
for her. The egalitarian conceptions popular 
today minimize this reciprocity in the husband- 
wife relationship. Yet there are evidences that 
something may thereby be lost which the normal 
woman needs. 

Finally there are personal factors in the 
makeup of individuals which require variations 
in the response pattern in marriage. There are 
people who want to be dominated—and not 
all of them women! So long as extremes are 
avoided, there is evidence that departures from 
the “normal’’ pattern of personal interaction in 
marriage do not matter if the partners contrive 
to satisfy each other’s needs. The marriage of 
a strongly dominant and an exceptionally sub- 
missive person may be successful where unions 
between two dominants or two submissives fail. 
We must be careful to leave room for these 
wide individual variations, and not to apply 
rigid criteria. Successful marriages display a 
remarkable variety of patterns! 

Expression and subordination are not, in 
marriage, static and unchanging conditions. In 
the mature marriage there will be a continuous 
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exchange of roles between one partner and the 
other as the occasion requires. Like two skilled 
dancers, the experienced married couple can 
undertake with the ease and confidence born 


of long experience the smooth execution of 
complex movements in which, despite their 
constantly changing roles, they present an ar- 
ticulated pattern of graceful harmony. 


Do College Girls Conform to the Standards 


of Their Parents? 


MARGARET S. WILSON?’ 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College 


IN RECENT attacks on college education for 
women parents have participated. Other par- 
ents have sympathized. No one has raised the 
pertinent question: Is college influence stronger 
than parental influence? 

Recent research by the author throws light 
on the parental influence on college daughters. 
This study was focused on the question of 
whether college girls conform to the standards 
of their parents and the reasons for conformity 
or nonconformity. One hundred Freshmen and 
Sophomores, a representative group of women 
students in an eastern university, were selected 
for the study. The data were collected by a 
written case study prepared by the students and 
supplemented by interviews. Information on 
twelve areas of parent-daughter relationships 
was obtained: (1) dating, (2) mate selection, 
(3) girl friends, (4) vocational choice, (5) 
religion, (6) earning money, (7) spending 
money, (8) drinking, (9) smoking, (10) visits 
to relatives, (11) household duties, and (12) 
choice of college. These areas were chosen 
because of their pertinence to parents and ado- 
lescent daughters. 

Girls Were Conformists. The girls were 
relatively conformist. They accepted parents’ 
standards in ten out of twelve areas on the 
average. Since the definition of conformity 


1The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
James H. S. Bossard, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania, who supervised the study on which this paper 
is based. For helpful criticisms of the paper, she wishes to 
thank John Sirjamaki, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Yale 
University, and Eleanor S. Boll, Instructor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
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allowed no exceptions, this is further indication 
that the parents were apparently successful in 
influencing their daughters. 

Conformity in regard to drinking alcoholic 
beverages was startlingly high when one con- 
siders that the girls were Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores and that their average age was 18. It 
might be due to the acceptability of social drink- 
ing in American metropolitan cities today. Most 
parents approved of this type of drinking and 
wanted their daughter to become accustomed to 
it. However, they usually did not insist that she 
drink. 

High conformity in choice of college can be 
explained on the basis of the family’s social 
class and their desire for social mobility. The 
parents were mainly lower middle class and 
accepted the values of higher education. Al- 
though most lacked college experience, they 
wanted their daughters to go to college. A 
frequent standard the parents set dealt with the 
maximum cost of college education. 

Three kinds of conformity were in evidence: 
conformity through objective rationality on the 
part of the daughter; conformity through fear 
of an authoritarian parent (usually the father), 
and conformity because of immaturity and 
dependency on the parents. The most common 
was the first. 

Conformity which indicated that the daughter 
was given a share in determining her own 
standards was in keeping with the American 
pattern of democratic family control. 

In one-fifth of the cases the daughter had an 
authoritarian parent, usually the father. Then 
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she felt compelled to accept the standards im- 
posed on her by her parents because of threats 
or fear, even if she did not feel these standards 
fair. 

A few girls accepted their parents’ standards 
without question and appeared to display im- 
maturity and dependency upon parental advice. 

The most serious type of nonconformity was 
in the matter of mate selection. When a girl 
became serious over a boy and her parents dis- 
approved, emotions ran high. Nonconformity 
in that one area alone was sufficient to produce 
strained parent-daughter relations. 

Nonconformity was of four types: indiffer- 
ence to parental standards, evasion, attempts to 
change the standards by reasoning with parents, 
and initial nonconformity changing to conform- 
ity at a later period. The first was the most 
common. Except in cases of mate selection or 
when nonconformity occurred in four or more 
areas, it had little noticeable effect on parent- 
daughter relationships. 

Evasion was sometimes practiced by the 
daughter when her parents set standards to 
which she did not conform. This was par- 
ticularly true of girls who were living in the 
dormitory and had more opportunity to indulge 
in this practice. 

The last type of nonconformity might be 
considered as the reverse of the previous type. 
Here the girl did not conform to her parents’ 
standards at first, but later changed her mind 
and conformed. 

The most important sociological factors in 
conformity and nonconformity to parental 
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standards were: the American culture pattern, 
cultural differences, changing mores and class 
differences. 

The American culture pattern upholds the 
democratic family and allows the daughter 
some part in determining standards. This makes 
for flexible standards, and fairly few in num- 
ber. Also it allows for the formation of 
standards after discussion and often reflects the 
daughter's opinions. Most of the participants 
in this study came from democratic families and 
followed this pattern. This might be an im- 
portant factor in their conformity to parental 
standards. Since the standards were flexible 
and few as well as established by democratic 
methods, the girls accepted them. 

The college girls in this study were con- 
formist to their parents’ standards for the most 
part. On the average, their parents appeared 
able to enforce standards in ten areas out of the 
twelve investigated. Democratic family control 
was the most significant factor in this situation. 
This ideal is securely entrenched in middle-class 
families, and in the families of this study it 
seemed to be working with a good degree of 
success. The data also gave evidence that 
parental influence extended far beyond the 
present standards set by the parents. Often the 
daughter had internalized her past training and 
needed few standards at her present age. Even 
in cases where standards were not observed, 
parent-daughter tensions were rare. Conformity 
of college daughters to parental standards ap- 
pears more frequent and more significant than 
nonconformity. 
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Consequences of Permissiveness for Parents of 
Young Children’ 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
Department of Sociology, University of Michigan 


T HE MENTAL hygiene value for children of 
greater freedom of activity has been a dominant 
note in recent literature on child-rearing. Sen- 
sitive to this changed climate of expert opinion, 
educated parents have relaxed the rigid sched- 
ules and strict controls used by a previous gen- 
eration. “Self-demand” has become a house- 
hold by-word, applied not only to infancy but 
to early childhood as well. 

The kinds of personalities produced by these 
child-oriented methods have yet to be defini- 
tively assessed. The numerous research projects 
devoted to this question have produced con- 
tradictory results. Therefore, it remains largely 
an article of faith on the part of ‘‘develop- 
mental” parents and educators that permissive 
methods are in the best interests of the child. 

The parents’ own experiences have, however, 
been overlooked. Previous studies have focused 
on the children, neglecting to consider what was 
happening to the parents. Yet the child, him- 
self, is bound to feel the repercussions of his 
parents’ satisfactions or dissatisfactions with life 
in the home. As family life educators and mar- 
riage counselors well know, the parents’ mental 
health is fundamental to successful family liv- 
ing. 

For these reasons, it seems desirable to know 
something about the experience of parents who 
have adopted permissive child-rearing methods 
and to compare it with the reports of similar 
parents using traditional methods. An explora- 
tory study was undertaken for this purpose with 
40 middle-class white families living in a pri- 
vate “‘terrace’” apartment development near 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina.2 Most of the 

1 This article is based on an address given at the 15th 
Annual Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family, at 
North Carolina College at Durham, April 21, 1952. 

2 For complete details, see the writer's unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Developmental and Traditional Child-Rearing 


Philosophies and Their Family Situational Consequences, 
University of North Carolina, 1952. 
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fathers were engaged in white-collar businesses, 
and professional occupations or training, the 
largest group being graduate students or faculty 
members at the University of North Carolina. 
In state of birth, age, income, and political and 
religious views, these parents varied consid- 
erably, but each family had two children of pre- 
school or early grade-school age. 

Permissiveness was measured by the parents’ 
questionnaire reports of the number of types 
of play activities they allowed the children to 
engage in throughout the apartment. In the 
small two- and three-bedroom apartments, the 
living room was the scene of greatest family in- 
teraction. One couple allowed nothing but 
reading in that room whereas others permitted 
many sorts of vigorous, space-consuming activi- 
ties. With many degrees of permissiveness 
represented by the families, any division into 
restrictive and permissive groups would have 
been arbitrary and unnecessary for the correlation 
methods of statistical analysis employed. It 
is only for purposes of discussion that we com- 
pare ‘‘permissive’’ families with ‘‘restrictive” 
ones, remembering that they actually fall at dif- 
ferent points along a continuum. 

The Consequences. What, then, were the 
consequences for the parents of these varying 
degrees of permissiveness in handling their chil- 
dren ? 

Objectively, the pattern of consequences for 
these 40 couples was unmistakable. Permissive 
parents found their lives more disrupted by 
their children’s behavior. More of their activi- 
ties were disturbed by the children’s noisiness, 
while privacy for any purpose between dawn 





The theoretical and methodological aspects of this re- 
search project are discussed in R. O. Blood, Jr. “‘A Situa- 
tional Approach to the Study of Permissiveness in Child- 
Rearing,’’ American Sociological Review, XVIII (February, 
1953), pp. 84-87. 
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and the children’s bedtime was more difficult to 
achieve. 

Permissive parents also reported greater dif h- 
culty in controlling their children’s activities. 
Given greater freedom in the use of the apart- 
ment, their children offered greater resistance 
when the parents sought to impose some limits 


on their play. Children in more restrictive 
homes, conversely, apparently had few expecta- 
tions of free play and accepted their parents’ 
strict controls with less challenge. 

When asked what types of damage had oc- 
curred to their living room furnishings, permis- 
sive parents likewise reported more trouble on 
this score. Correspondingly they found such 
damage, or the possibility of it, a matter which 
more frequently and more intensively pre- 
empted their attention than did restrictive par- 
ents. 

Still other evidence suggests that permissive 
parents almost automatically incurred more 
cluttered living rooms. Their children were 
allowed to play more freely with all sorts of 
toys in the living room, and clutter was the cor- 
responding result. 

On every count, then, these permissive par- 
ents encountered results which conflict with the 
traditional middle-class picture of the ideal 
home. Moreover, most of these negative con- 
sequences seem to imply a greater expenditure 
of energy by the parent. Clutter has to be 
picked up eventually by someone (not infre- 
quently the parent). Damage must be repaired 
and messes cleaned up. Still other consequences 
are essentially frustrating to the parents’ activi- 
ties. If Johnnie beats his drum while mother 
answers the phone or barges in when Daddy is 
writing a letter, those functions may be thor- 
oughly disrupted. 

In view of this greater impact of permis- 
sively-handled children on the lives of their 
parents, it would not be surprising to find that 
such parents looked with envy on the lives of 
their restrictive neighbors. That this was sel- 
dom the case seems due chiefly to the influence 
of their child-rearing philosophy or “ideology.” 

Developmental Ideology. Evelyn M. Du- 
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vall has applied the label “developmental” to a 
philosophy that emphasizes the social and 
mental growth of the child.* In the scale used 
in the present study, developmental parents are 
those who want their children to “enjoy grow- 
ing up,” to be “eager to learn,” etc., whereas 
“traditional” parents emphasize the classic vir- 
tues of obedience, honesty, courtesy, and neat- 
ness. 

By and large, it was the developmentally-ori- 
ented parents who were permissive, whereas 
parents with a traditional child-rearing ideology 
kept their children under greater restrictions. 
To say this appears at first glance like “‘discover- 
ing” the obvious. However, this finding dif- 
fers in two important respects from previously 
reported research. Duvall and Havighurst have 
been in essential agreement that the middle class 
is predominantly (1) developmental in orienta- 
tion but (2) restrictive in practice. The pres- 
ent study throws a different light on both these 
points. (1) It emphasizes that wide variations 
in child-rearing philosophy may exist within a 
middle-class group so that it is misleading to 
think of middle-class parents as generally de- 
velopmental. (2) At least as far as control of 
play activities is concerned, middle class parents’ 
philosophies and practices seem to be es- 
sentially in harmony rather than in conflict. 

The developmental ideology and its associ- 
ated attitudes apparently function as a pro- 
phylactic for permissive parents against the full 
force of the disorganizing consequences of their 
children’s behavior. As a result, such parents 
may be even less tense and anxiety-ridden than 
restrictive parents with their picture-book 
homes. 

One attitude which makes it easier for de- 
velopmental parents to “take it” is the fre- 
quently-expressed view that their furniture is 
“expendable.” Rather than something whose 
polished newness should be preserved for the 


® “Conceptions of Parenthood,’’ American Journal of So- 
ciology, LIT (November 1946), pp. 193-203. 

Evelyn M. Duvall, ‘‘Implications of Different Concep- 
tions of Motherhood, Fatherhood, and Childhood Arising out 
of Various Studies," Human Development Bulletin (Janu- 
ary 1950), p. 20. 
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sake of guests, living room furniture is meant 
to be used by all the members of the family— 
young as well as old. From this perspective, 
wear and tear are a normal part of living. With 
damage thus incorporated in the expectations 
for life-with-children, its prospect and its oc- 
currence become less terrifying even for families 
on a limited budget. 

In line with this expectation of damage, de- 
velopmental parents are especially apt to take 
steps to render their living rooms “invulnera- 
ble.” Rather than expecting the child to adapt 
himself to the fragility of the room, such par- 
ents adapt the room to the boisterousness of the 
child. Decorative vases and figurines are placed 
out of reach or stored away for a few years. 
Furniture is slip-covered or reupholstered in 
plastic. In such ways, developmental parents 
make their living rooms suitable locales for 
permissive child-rearing. 

As with damage, so clutter, too, is both 
expected and accepted as an inevitable part of 
living with children—by developmental par- 
ents, that is. For most of the traditional 
parents, the living room’s crucial function is 
to provide an attractive setting for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. Since one never knows when 
a neighbor may drop in, this requires keeping 
the room presentable at all times. By contrast, 
developmental parents place their own family’s 
present welfare above that of the uninvited guest. 
Just as furniture is expendable, so the living 
room should be used by the whole family, not 
excluding the children. And if children are to 
be happy there, they will want to bring their 
blocks, coloring books, and dolls with them. 

If an unexpected visitor arrives under such 
circumstances, he will be welcomed by develop- 
mental parents into the home and expected to 
take a place as pretty much a member of the 
family. A common definition of the situation 
by developmental Chapel Hill families went 
like this: “If the visitor understands children, 
he won’t mind the mess. If he doesn’t, that’s 
his tough luck!” In this way, concern about 
one’s own social status is discounted and the 
emphasis is placed on personality interaction 
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rather than on the symbolic or representational 
function of the living room. Developmental 
parents can thus experience with a minimum of 
embarrassment or guilt a situation which would 
precipitate a traditionally-oriented parent into a 
frenzy of apology and attempted remedy. 

With reference to the more direct disruptions 
of his personal life, a developmental parent is 
apt to rely on a conviction that these sacrifices 
are worth-while in the long run. And in the 
Chapel Hill data, there are evidences which 
support the conviction that both permissiveness 
and its consequences are temporary affairs. 
Whatever the reasons (and there are many pos- 
sibilities), it was the parents of the youngest 
children who were most permissive and who 
experienced the most serious consequences. 
This aspect of the present study requires further 
exploration, but a promising concept in inter- 
preting this age factor is ‘‘socialization.’’ As 
children in initially permissive homes grow 
older, they may gradually become sensitive to 
the needs and expectations of others, including 
their parents. Under such circumstances, the 
lessened permissiveness of the parents may be 
nicely adjusted to the increased ability of their 
children to exert self-control. In any case, the 
observed reductions in damage, interference, 
and behavior problem areas among develop- 
mental families with older children provide 
reassurance that the peak impact of the early 
preschool years will gradually diminish as the 
child matures. ; 

Practical Implications. Despite the explora- 
tory nature of the present study, there are sev- 
eral provocative implications for parent edu- 
cators and counselors. 

1. Insofar as permissively raised children 
place greater demands upon their parents, such 
information needs to be provided along with 
arguments about the value of permissiveness to 
the child. Otherwise parents will know only 
the pleasanter half of what they are getting in 
for. 

More fundamentally, however, this explora- 
tory study emphasizes that we don’t know much 
about the consequences of permissiveness either 
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for the parents or for the children themselves. 
Further research is urgently needed. Mean- 
while dogmatism about permissiveness—either 
pro or con—is out of place. Parents deserve 
to know the tentativeness of our present state 
of knowledge. 

2. In view of the prophylactic function of 
a developmental ideology, destructive anxiety 
will be avoided if permissive policies are 
adopted only by persons who hold such a 
philosophy. Traditionally-oriented persons will 
do better to maintain the restrictiveness with 
which they are comfortable than to adopt per- 
missive policies even when prescribed by their 
pediatricians, 

All too often, parents with a traditional ide- 
ology have been pushed by their developmental 
neighbors or the new literature into giving 
Johnnie a freer hand. But unfortified for the 
consequences, they are likely to find themselves 
caught in a conflict between their inner convic- 
tions and what they have more recently been 
told is the “right” thing to do. From the 
traditional point of view, living with permis- 
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siveness is a rough life. Parents need to feel 
free to do what comes naturally. And permis- 
siveness comes naturally only to those who are 
steeped emotionally and intellectually in the 
developmental ideology. 

3. Finally, parents who adopt permissive 
policies would do well to adapt their homes to 
the expectation of such consequences as we have 
described. Such pragmatic details as placing 
the telephone in the parents’ bedroom, or other 
quiet place, linoleum under the dining table, 
and a slipcover on the sofa can go a long way 
to reduce conflict and tension in a young family. 

It should be emphasized that neither the de- 
velopmental nor the traditional families in 
Chapel Hill appeared to be fundamentally dis- 
satisfied with their family living. These are al- 
ternative living patterns involving correspond- 
ingly different sets of consequences both for 
the child’s personality and for his parents. The 
import of this study is not to suggest that one 
pattern is preferable to the other, but to fill in 
tentatively our knowledge of what happens to 
parents in these contrasting circumstances. 
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Semantic Aspects of Marriage and 


Family Conversations 


HOWARD C. BUSCHING 
Florida State University, Division of Marriage and Family Living 


A STUDY OF semantic factors in the conver- 
sations of families was conducted by the writer 
in 1951 and 1952. The purpose of the study 
was to investigate verbal communication within 
families, with focus upon the significance of 
speech as a factor in adjustment. It was hy- 
pothesized that semantic errors aect marriage 
relations; that these errors are caused partly by 
ignorance of the structure of language; and 
that awareness of structural language limita- 
tions might lead to better understanding in per- 
sonal relations, especially in marriage. 

The study was carried out as exploratory 
research and with a philosophical rather than 
an experimental approach. There was no quan- 
titative or statistical treatment of data. The 
hypothesis was explored and illuminated rather 
than tested as valid or invalid in the predictive 
sense. 

Two main functions of verbal communication 
were recognized and discussed: (1) the report- 
ing function and (2) the affective function. 
Both of these are present and interrelated in 
husband and wife talk, but the treatment of 
data in the study was limited to the reporting 
function only, Also, three main dimensions of 
verbal communication were recognized: (1) 
volume of symbols used, (2) the emotional 
context, and (3) the choice and nature of sym- 
bols used. These three are also always present 
and interrelated in husband and wife talk, but 
the study was limited to the choice and nature 
of words used. 

The data for the study consisted partly of the 
basic literature in the field of general semantics 
as represented chiefly by Alfred Korzybski, 
Wendell Johnson, S. I. Hayakawa, and Irving 
Lee. This literature was studied for its im- 
plications for marriage relations. In this study 
general semantics was not examined as to its 
philosophic validity, either as criticism of Aris- 
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totelian logic or as description of mental proc- 
esses, but was presented as a working clinical 
hypothesis. In addition, the literature on mar- 
riage and family relations was scoured in a 
search for illustrations of semantic problems 
and practices. Still further and more pattic- 
ularly, data was selectively obtained from con- 
crete case material: case records from marriage 
counseling interviews conducted by the writer 
in a marriage counseling agency and in a state 
university marriage counseling service; experi- 
ments used by the writer in college teaching of 
marriage courses; excerpts from college stu- 
dents’ papers; excerpts from conversations of 
families, and statements and opinions bearing 
upon the hypothesis of the study from mothers ; 
and from professional workers in education, in 
therapy, and in research. 

The procedures in treatment of data con- 
sisted of: direct empirical data used as illustra- 
tion; logical deduction from theory; inference 
drawn from related or analogous data; and 
opinions bearing on the subject. 

Three instances of the data analyzed in the 
study will be cited. 

One couple seen in marriage counseling were 
having serious confusion and conflict because 
of their use of the words “emotional,” “‘logical,”’ 
and “mature.” The husband believed: “I am 
the logical type and she is the emotional type.” 
He also believed: “Mature people are not sup- 
posed to be emotional.” By what semanticists 
term extensionalizing, they were helped to ex- 
plore the reality behind those words and to see 
that nonverbal reality is not the rigid, two- 
valued system that words suggest it to be. A 
similar case involved conflict over the word 
symbols ‘‘men” and “women,” and “masculine” 
and “feminine.” The couple had very deeply 
set, long-standing identifications of these words 
with certain attitudes and patterns of behavior. 
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They were rigidly stereotyped. This husband 
and wife explored the nonverbal referents be- 
hind the words and found that the identifica- 
tion (and what semantics terms “‘elementalism’’) 
suggested by the words does not in fact exist. 
There is no real, nonverbal entity, in a discrete 
sense, behind “men.” There are, instead, man,, 
Many, MANs, MANsg, MANzo,280, etc. All these 
individuals are different. Every one is always 
changing. Every one has some so-called 
“feminine” traits. Upon gaining these insights 
the couple were able to loosen up their semantic 
reactions, and improve their communication. 

The study pointed out the ‘‘two-valuedness’”’ 
of our language: good-bad, right-wrong, nor- 
mal-abnormal, mature-immature, extrovert-in- 
trovert, etc. Each time these opposites are 
spoken they tend to produce semantic reactions 
(or meanings) that are distorted, because non- 
verbal reality has been demonstrated by modern 
science to be mixed, dynamic, and in constant 
change: in fact, a process. Language structure 
does not imply this. 

Space here permits only one other example 
of material used in the study. The word “love” 
was found to be a frequent source of misunder- 
standing and conflict in marriage communica- 
tion. As a word it is an abstraction of the 
highest order and fraught with the semantic 
errors of identification and elementalism. Both 
in marriage counseling and in marriage teaching 
the writer was able to help increase awareness 
of this language limitation and to suggest seman- 
tic practices that were more accurate. 

The study, by approach and method, was 
exploratory. The findings were stated as hy- 
potheses which evolved from the study. These 
findings were as follows: 

1. The complexity of communication between 
two human beings—who are themselves in- 
finitely complex, the central importance of com- 
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munication, and the varying purposes of 
communication—all these make some errors of 
meaning inevitable. 

2. The structure of language is a source of 
error and misunderstanding because it does not 
correspond accurately with the structure of non- 
verbal reality, and this limitation is not com- 
monly known or taken into account by marriage 
partners. 

3. Marriage partners may become more aware 
of structural language limitations, and may dis- 
cover and use semantic principles and devices 
that are more realistic and more favorable to 
understanding between them. The semantic 
principles that contribute toward family under- 
standing and adjustment are: (a) the acceptance 
of uncertainty and compromise in verbal com- 
munication; (4) the awareness of symbol re- 
actions; (c) the cultivation of the habit of ex- 
tensionalization. The semantic devices that con- 
tribute toward marital adjustment are: (a) the 
extensional bargain; (4) delayed reactions; (c) 
the mechanical aids of quotation marks, dates, 
indexes, and et ceteras; and (d) qualifying 
words and phrases. 

4. In some instances, professional people in 
education and in therapy are using semantic ap- 
proaches effectively in connection with inter- 
personal relations in marriage and family living. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the im- 
portance of the study lies in its function of 
opening further, for investigation and thought, 
the concept of speech habits and semantic re- 
actions in marriage. The central idea is that 
not enough consideration has been given to the 
structure of language as an integral and ever 
present component in communication and that 
structure of language is a factor which may be 
partially controlled to the advantage of family 
members in their daily adjustments with one 
another. 
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The Professor: Scientific Reporter and Teacher 


CATHERINE A. ROCKWOOD 
Department of Family Life, University of Florida 


Has THE university professor a responsi- 
bility to society for the moral and spiritual 
values of his students? Do college and univer- 
sity instructors err in their claim that the pur- 
posé of education is to give facts, examine 
theories, and provide sources of information, 
but definitely not to show concern for the values, 
attitudes, and ideals of the student ? 

Particularly to those who teach marriage and 
family relationships on college level these ques- 
tions describe a problem which needs careful 
consideration. In classes which touch upon the 
most personal problems of dating, courtship, 
and marital relationships, straight reporting of 
the findings of research may be the accepted 
technique, but it may leave the student with a 
certain confusion as well as inadequate knowl- 
edge. 

Marriage education in colleges and univer- 
sities has made great strides in recent years. 
Certain courses have received particular impetus 
because of a demonstrated need. Society is 
demanding more stable homes for America. 
Students are demanding information on how to 
establish such homes, on how to develop satisfy- 
ing interpersonal relationships. They want to 
know, for example, what is considered accept- 
able dating behavior. Are petting and drinking 
necessary to be popular and to get dates? How 
can they make a success of their marriage when 
their parents didn’t? What kinds of experi- 
ences within the family can contribute to good 
family relationships? In more detail, they ask 
specific questions as, “Should I marry a boy 
whose religion is different from mine?” “Is 
planned parenthood a truly moral concept?” 
“Have I a right to have a baby when my hus- 
band has to go to Korea? This means bringing 
up a child without a father during his babyhood 
and maybe always.” 

Will careful scientific reporting answer such 
questions? Should the professor impose his 
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own philosophy upon his students? Should he 
present his point of view on mixed marriages, 
the use of contraceptives, the advantages of 
planned parenthood, and other typical questions 
posed by his class? The individual professor's 
answers are dependent upon his philosophy of 
teaching and learning. The answers depend 
upon his point of view as to the responsibility 
of the teacher for the increase of not only 
knowledge but the understanding, attitudes, and 
values of his students, In other words, the 
problem as posed becomes a question of stu- 
dent-teacher relationship in the classroom. 

The teacher makes a choice when he de- 
termines the kind of relationship he considers 
most desirable. Three current classroom tech- 
niques are described below. Each is examined 
in the light of what the consequences are for 
the student. Consideration is given to the 
potentialities of faculty-student interaction. 
The assumption is made that interaction be- 
tween discussants can be stimulating and may 
initiate growth. 

In one method where research data are pro- 
vided in the form of strict scientific reporting 
with the inference “here is what we know from 
research relative to the question before us; you, 
the student, may draw your own conclusions,” 
certain restrictions exist. At the undergraduate 
level in particular the student may miss a great 
deal. He may lack the acumen necessary for 
critical analysis of the materials provided more 
or less cafeteria style. His immaturity of ex- 
perience and concepts concerning family rela- 
tionships may prevent him from the develop- 
ment of newer and broader concepts which 
would be possible under professorial guidance. 
This same immaturity, especially emotional in- 
stability, could cause him to make invalid per- 
sonal decisions because of what he reads. 

Consider, for example, dating problems of 
youth. Dating behavior is a concept about 
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which not too much is known. In the report 
on “Student Cooperation in a Study of Dating 
Behavior’! a description is given of the pattern 
of physical lovemaking in dating as one which 
goes from experiencing no physical contact to 
the other extreme of sexual intercourse. It is 
noted that of those who participated in the 
study, 10 percent of the women and 37 percent 
of the men had premarital relationships. This 
information (and in more detail) is available 
to students, will be read by them, may be pre- 
sented in class as an example of scientific re- 
search into human behavior. It is a description 
of a geographic section of youth today, a 
sociological phenomenon. Should the professor 
present these statistics with no suggestion of 
the mental, emotional, and spiritual hazards 
which may exist for those involved? Perhaps 
it seems ridiculous to question whether students 
may be influenced to act likewise because of 
the presentation of such facts, but what evi- 
dence exists to deny this possibility? Scientific 
reporting without followup discussions of values 
involved leaves a hiatus between facts as we 
know them and the wise use of these facts. 

Another method of teaching is demonstrated 
by the professor who adds his own interpreta- 
tion to the research data he provides. This 
subjectivity is unfair. The professor is not 
usually in a position to know the context within 
which the research was done, implicit reasons 
for the techniques used, nor the full details of 
its procedure and interpretation. What criteria 
exist to determine that the professor's bias is a 
better way? Imposition of the value judgments 
of the teacher is unprofessional. The conse- 
quences for the student are knowledge intro- 
duced with bias as well as a closure of com- 
munication and potential exploration. 

An example of this procedure for faculty- 
student relationships in the classroom is seen 
in the reactions of many professional people 
to the Kinsey Report. In the case of many 


1 Winston W. Ehrmann, ‘‘Student Cooperation in a Study 
of Dating Behavior,"’ Marriage and Family Living, XIV 
(Nov. 1952), No. 4, 322-326. 

3 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. 
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sociologists, for instance, there were conflicting 
attitudes. Some professors criticized the work 
suggesting that the data were obtained un- 
scientifically. Others told their students that 
they considered it a contribution to society. 
Thus this method seems no more satisfactory 
than the first one outlined for the presentation 
and exploration of issues. 

A third technique for classroom instruction is 
evidenced by the situation where interaction be- 
tween the faculty and students is encouraged. 
In this method various attitudes, ideas, values, 
which relate to the problem can be examined. 
Such exploration stimulates thinking and often 
leads to the study of related problems. Anal- 
ysis of value judgments concerning certain 
issues can provide an opportunity for the in- 
dividual to do problem solving. The desir- 
ability of this is obvious. The student who 
learns how to think logically through a prob- 
lem has an invaluable and essential learning 
experience. The maturity of insight of the 
professor involved in this learning situation 
allows him to propound certain value judgments 
and opinions without being subjective. When 
the professor presents a dichotomy skillfully, 
the student remains unaware of his personal 
choice. 

An example of one way to present a con- 
troversial issue is the use of the student panel. 
The writer has presented the interfaith marriage 
issue in this manner. In a particular class two 
Catholic students, one who would marry a 
Protestant and one who would not, and two 
Protestant students, who would and would not 
marry a Catholic, presented the reasons for 
their decisions. This became an objective ex- 
amination of facts and value judgments by the 
students. The faculty-student interaction which 
ensued from the presentation of the panel was 
lively, explorative, and informative. It did not 
become an imposition of value judgments but 
it did suggest the many issues involved which 
young couples need to examine when they con- 
sider an interfaith marriage. 





Martin. Sexual Bebavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co. 1948). 
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The latter description of a classroom situation 
suggests more faculty-student participation, the 
recognition of the fact that knowledge alone 
is not sufficient, and that the wise use of the 
facts provided is dependent upon the cognition 
of the many implications in life situations. 
These implications relate to the whole life of 
the individual, his intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual life. This technique encourages 
growth and development which after all is a 
goal of education, is it not? The professor’s 
role is to act as a guide. He should help the 
student to analyze evidence available, to use re- 
search data wisely, and to develop a mature 
approach to his personal and family problems. 
In this way the college instructor affirms the 
dignity and worth of man, the right of each 
individual to his own decision. 

A teacher, no matter upon what level of edu- 
cation he works, suggests certain convictions in 
order to have entered the profession. As a 
result of personal experience, long years of study 
and research, he has prepared himself to teach 
in a selected area. The professor who works 
in family life education, by his very choice, 
demonstrates that he believes that there is a 
body of knowledge which the student can ex- 
plore. He recognizes that society needs well 
educated citizens and stable homes. He knows 
that certain factors contribute to making mature 
adults out of immature youth. He ‘believes 
marriage courses have a unique contribution to 
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make in the college curriculum. He is deter- 
mined to help in the quest for better homes and 
happier childhoods for future citizens. He 
desires to increase in the individual an under- 
standing and acceptance of the. highest virtues 
in life without which a nation will fail. 

George Herbert Palmer, the philosopher, once 
said, “The touch of the teacher, like that of no 
other person, is formative.... It has ...acen- 
tral place in social influence. . . .’* This is 
more true today than fifty years ago. Today 
the subject matter in the Classroom is more 
personal. The teaching profession is in need 
of members who profess a desire and demon- 
strate the courage to counteract intelligently the 
negative influences of a materialistic culture. 
The world is in need of citizens who seek “the 
good life.” The professor of family life edu- 
cation is concerned with a basic source of “the 
good life,” the family. For this reason he has 
a two-fold responsibility. He should provide 
knowledge obtained from the results of sci- 
entific research as well as that accumulated from 
the cultural heritage. He should guide his stu- 
dents to examine critically such information 
from a philosophical as well as from an aca- 
demic viewpoint. In this way the student is 
provided a climate in which he can form de- 
sirable intellectual, moral, and spiritual attitudes 
and values. 


3 George Herbert Palmer, The Ideal Teacher (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910), p. 3. 
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Facts Versus Values 


BRUCE THOMASON 
Department of Sociology, University of Florida 


Dn. ROCKWOOD has proposed a “problem” 
in which the assumption is made that a distinct 
dichotomy exists between the teaching of sci- 
entific facts on one hand and the teaching of 
values on the other. 

The article conveys the impression that Dr. 
Rockwood deplores the scientific reporter. She 
gives the professor very little credit for his 
ability to present the facts from scientific investi- 
gations and, at the same time, to interpret these 
facts to the student. She delineates a very nar- 
row, specific area in which a professor operates, 
but does not give him credit for going beyond 
this narrow area of operation. Facts become 
the basis for operation. A research does not 
just state a series of facts. It establishes an 
hypothesis, gathers data, analyzes the data, 
draws conclusions, and makes suggestions as to 
the meanings of these facts in relation to the 
whole problem under study. 

It seems that Dr. Rockwood is being unfair 
to the teacher. How many professors present 
facts without explaining the basis of these facts? 
The proposition as stated leads to confusion. 
She almost forces any person teaching in the 
area of marriage and the family to take one of 
three stands: (1) an opposite viewpoint; (2) 
nothing of importance has been said; (3) some- 
one or some group in particular is being cri- 
ticized. 

Does the teaching of facts destroy values? 
Does not the presentation of a body of knowl- 
edge arrived at by sound, objective methods give 
the student a basis for mature judgments, at- 
titudes, and values ? 

Dr. Rockwood quotes a research study in 
which the results showed that 10 percent of 
the females and 37 percent of the males had 
engaged in premarital sex relations. This was 
a scientific study utilizing objective techniques. 
A simple mathematical subtraction will show 
that 90 percent of the females and 63 percent of 
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the males did not engage in premarital sex re- 
lations as a part of their dating behavior. 

On the other hand, is the professor obligated 
in any way to these 10 and 37 percent who have 
engaged in premarital relations? Is it his duty 
to condemn and pass judgment on them? Can 
guidance become a part of his classroom tech- 
nique if, in his moral condemnation, he causes 
the student to leave the classroom feeling more 
guilt, fear, and anxiety, than when he entered? 
It is the writer’s opinion that by the time a 
student reaches the college level he wants facts, 
he wants both sides of a controversial issue, 
and he wants the complete picture in order to 
reach maturity in his judgments, attitudes, and 
values. It does not seem logical that a full 
knowledge of the facts in the area of dating 
and courtship behavior, contraceptives, etc., will 
radically alter behavior responses of young 
people. 

Young people who are not having premarital 
sex relations will not start as a result of having 
read the Kinsey or Ehrmann reports, just as 
those who are having premarital sex relations 
will not stop. If those who have not engaged 
in sex relations start to do so as a result of 
reading one of these research reports, the 
chances are very great that they are looking for 
an excuse; and if they do not find it in these 
reports, they will find it elsewhere, regardless 
of the proficiency of the teaching of values, 
attitudes and ideals. 

The second teaching method suggested by 
Dr. Rockwood states that the professor adds 
his own interpretation to the research data 
he provides; she maintains that this sub- 
jectivity is unfair. She further says ‘‘the pro- 
fessor is not usually in a position to know the 
context within which the research was done, the 
implicit reasons for the techniques used, nor the 
full details of its procedure and interpretation.” 
If this is true then I would agree with Dr. 
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Rockwood that it is a subjective method of 
teaching. But how true is it? 

A professor evaluates a piece of research 
critically, and the research itself defines its pro- 
cedure, its methods, and its conclusions. How 
can it be out of context? Dr. Rockwood again 
probably has a specific condemnation against 
those professors who read the conclusions of 
a research project and who present these con- 
clusions without going into the full statement of 
the research. 

She says further that the “imposition of the 
value judgments of the teacher is unprofes- 
sional.” If the value judgment of the teacher 
regarding a scientific study is unprofessional, 
then the teacher has no right to make value 
judgments in any area, moral, religious, or 
otherwise. In this same connection Dr. Rock- 
wood apparently has a partially conceived defini- 
tion of a teacher. I get the impression that 
the teacher should function only as a guide, 
which according to present-day thinking is an 
incomplete definition not only of a teacher but 
also of education in general. 

Under Dr. Rockwood’s scheme, does the 
marriage-and-family-relations professor have a 
chance to function in a professional capacity, as 
an individual who possesses knowledge gained 
from years of training and experience? Ac- 
cording to Dr. Rockwood, if the professor 
evaluates knowledge, “‘the consequences’ for the 
student are knowledge introduced with bias as 
well as a closure of communication and potential 
exploration.” Moreover, another statement is 
made which is equally confusing. She claims 
that “when the professor presents a dichotomy 
skillfully, the student remains unaware of his 
(the professor’s) personal choice.” Is the stu- 
dent supposed to make his own value judgment 
or should the professor make it for him? 

Several interesting and provocative questions 
are raised in the proposals. Some are difficult 
to answer, whether they are consideted from a 
scientific or an ethical viewpoint. Take for a 
moment the question, ‘Have I a right to have 
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a baby when my husband has to go to Korea?” 
Who is in a position to answer this? Dr. 
Rockwood parenthetically throws in the com- 
ment: “This means bringing up a child with- 
out a father during his babyhood and maybe 
always.” So what? It has been done before. 
Who is in a position to answer either yes or no, 
except the person who has to make the decision? 
Is a value-judgment involved here? The an- 
swers to some of these questions are not found 
in a framework of guidance, but in a frame- 
work of a dictatorial or authoritative behavior 
in which one’s values, decisions, or will are 
imposed on another. 

What does Dr. Rockwood mean by student- 
faculty interaction? Does a professor have to 
live with his class in order to have student- 
faculty interaction? One answer given proposes 
a student panel, which may become a ‘glorified 
bull session” without facts, in which each stu- 
dent presents his own value-judgments as to 
why he would or would not become involved in 
an interfaith marriage. Would Dr. Rockwood 
substitute a composite of student opinions for 
the knowledge derived from scientific investiga- 
tions and the experience of the professor-coun- 
selor? 

Dr. Rockwood appears.to be as unfair to the 
college professor as she claims the college pro- 
fessor is unfair to the student. Her arguments 
remind me somewhat of looking in a dark room 
for a black cat that isn’t there. 

It is a thought-provoking article. She has 
stated a question that needs further analysis. 
Many problems are involved. One problem 
which needs more research, not only from the 
teacher viewpoint but also from the home- 
parents-church viewpoint, is this: How can we 
instill sex controls in young people during dat- 
ing and courtship? Moreover, how can this be 
done without concomitantly producing fear, 
aversion, and disgust regarding sexual behavior 
which may interfere with later marital adjust- 
ment ? 
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How Should Values Be Treated in a 


Marriage and Family Course? 


WINSTON W. EHRMANN 
Department of Sociology, University of Florida 


Dr. rockwoop’s provocative paper on 
the problem of teaching values versus facts in 
a marriage and family course and Dr. Thoma- 
son’s penetrating rebuttal should stimulate con- 
siderable discussion and further examination of 
this controversial issue which is one of the main 
purposes of this kind of interchange. Since my 
own position on what should be taught in a 
marriage and family course and on how it 
should be taught has been set forth in detail 
elsewhere, and since I agree with the position 
taken by Dr. Thomason, I do not propose to 
elaborate upon his criticisms. But I do wish to 
point out two other important matters which 
have not been adequately discussed by Dr. Rock- 
wood. 

The first is the assumption that “values’’ are 
not “facts.” A fact is something that exists or 
has existed. For example, the attitudes and 
values that people have about sexual behavior 
is just as “factual” as the behavior itself. Both, 
not merely one or the other, are the proper 
subjects of study and investigation. The second 
is the failure to distinguish, or more accurately 
to try to distinguish, between “premeditated in- 
doctrination” and “objective examination” of 
values. We as individuals are not always able 
to draw a fine line of demarcation between the 
two, but we as teachers and scholars must try 
continuously to make the distinction. Further- 
more, the path for us to follow is that dictated 
by our academic tradition of free inquiry which 
is that of objective examination. The crux of 
the problem, therefore, is not ‘Should the study 
of values be included or excluded?” but rather 
‘How should the study of values be made?” 

Let us assume, for the purpose of argument, 
that we decide that our major responsibility is 

1 Winston W. Ehrmann, ‘‘Preparation for Marriage and 


Parenthood,"’ Journal of Higher Education, XXIV (March, 
1953), No. 3. 
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to indoctrinate students with certain values 
rather than help them learn how to examine 
phenomena with some degree of scientific ob- 
jectivity. The first problem that arises is: 
“What values shall we teach?” Although there 
are any number of procedures that we could 
follow, we shall examine only two. Using the 
first procedure, we decide in a conference of all 
teachers that the two values which are basic 
and coequal are (1) that marriage and family 
life should be fulfilling experiences (the latter 
term would, of course, have to be defined in 
detail) and (2) that marriage should be per- 
manent. Now if we find that the American 
people are going to be obstinate in spite of our 
efforts, and insist that divorce be allowed when 
the couple involved cannot make any success of 
marriage, shall we revise our scale of values or 
shall we stick to our guns? The fact to note 
here is that sometimes even our most cherished 
values are in conflict. As the number of values 
are added to our list of ‘‘musts,” the complexity 
of the problem increases geometrically. The 
only way we could get any unanimity would be 
through the enforced use of a detailed list of 
prescriptions and proscriptions, “A Criteria of 
Values.” The enforcement of conformity 
would then be delegated to a ‘‘Thought Police.” 
At this point we would exercise our good judg- 
ment and abandon this first plan and turn to the 
second. So we go to the other extreme and 
adopt the criterion that each teacher shall be the 
judge of what values he or she shall attempt to 
inculcate into his or her students. Of the two, 
I prefer this one, but it also has serious defects. 
The propagation of the teacher's personal prej- 
udices, with or without regard to scientific 
knowledge, under the guise of great humanitar- 
ian values would then become an academic right. 
The first method leads to complete rigidity and 
to the death of knowledge; the second leads to 
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license and to academic chaos, These examples 
are exaggerated, to be sure, and fortunately 
hypothetical, but they point to the pitfalls in 
this approach. Premeditated indoctrination is a 
legitimate function of individual families, fra- 
ternal and civic organizations, the church, and 
political parties, but it should be kept to a mini- 
mum in the classroom. 

The only method that I believe justified with- 
in the academic tradition is what I have called 
the objective examination of values, in other 
words, the scientific method. A classical state- 
ment of this approach with respect to values 
has been made by Gunnar Myrdal in his master- 
piece, An American Dilemma (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944). It has also been 
used recently in our own field in the excellent 


pincott, 1953). Values are analyzed along with 
other personal and social phenomena. Con- 
sistency and inconsistency between behavior and 
values, agreement and conflict between values, 
and the consequences of the violation of and of 
the conformity to various systems of values must, 
of course, be included.? All of this can, and 
must, be done with understanding and dignity. 
I am quite aware that since all teachers are hu- 
mans we cannot perfect any flawless system. 
Our personal bias will always color the elixir of 
learning. But an honest attempt to apply the 
scientific method with humility and humanity 
should act as an excellent reagent in keeping 
our personal prejudices within bounds (they 
remain just coloring matter) without affecting 
adversely the basic ingredients in the fermenta- 


work by Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, ‘tion. 
Engagement and Marriage (Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
REJOINDER 


It is a privilege to be able to reply to the 
men who made comments on my article. Their 
responses suggest a need for me to be more 
precise. The purpose of my article was to 
promote the “. . . presentation and exploration 
of issues . . .” as stated therein—facts and 
values, It encouraged the teacher to examine 
how he presents scientific data and to question 
the adequacy of his techniques. It suggested 
more student-teacher interaction. To raise all 
kinds of issues—moral, intellectual, social, and 
economic—is essential. Good classroom dis- 
cussion should stimulate the student to do more 
teading, more critical reflective thinking, and 
more satisfactory problem solving. Improved 
techniques of classroom instruction would pro- 
vide the student with maturing experiences. 
The premise of this treatise is that a// value 
judgments should be presented so the student 
may know they exist. The student must make 
his choice or form his own values from this 
information. I rejected the imposition of a 
professor's value judgments upon tne class. 

No dichotomy exists between facts and values. 
Objective examination of both is essential. Rec- 
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ognition needs to be given, however, to an 
additional goal, the objective examination of 
facts in terms of the values involved. The fact 
that 37% of the males in a particular study had 
premarital relationships is evidence of a value 
judgment made by these males, Objective ex- 
ploration of other values involved in this value 
judgment may be pointed up in a discussion. 
What do these statistics imply for society? 
What damages may occur for the individuals 
involved if guilt feelings are strong? Are there 
certain values which tend toward the achieve- 
ment of success in marriage with which this 
value judgment is in conflict? 


2 “In approaching the Negro problem as primarily a moral 
issue of conflicting valuations, it is not implied, of course, 
that ours is the prerogative of pronouncing on a priori 
grounds which values are ‘right’ and which are ‘wrong.’ 
In fact, such judgments are out of the realm of social science, 
and will not be attempted in this inquiry. Our investigation 
will naturally be an analysis of morals and not im morals, In 
so far as we make our own judgments of value, they will be 
based on explicitly stated value premises, selected from among 
those valuations actually observed as existing in the minds 
of the white and Negro Americans and tested as to their 
social and political relevance and significance. Our value 
judgments are thus derived and have no greater validity than 
the value premises postulated."’ Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma, pp. 1-11. 
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It is not enough to show that the divorce 
rate is high but to seek the causes of divorce 
and the kinds of knowledge which would be 
helpful to prevent similar experiences. If we 
present information concerning the use of con- 
traceptives it is essential to ask about the effects 
of their use upon human relationships. The 
presentation of the opinions of groups which 
oppose their use and the reasons for such op- 
position is necessary. 

I find that I am in closer harmony with Dr. 
Ehrmann’s philosophy as presented than with 
that suggested by Dr. Thomason’s forthright 
and categorical criticism, Certain assumptions 
can be expected when an individual becomes 
vocal about his profession and its methods of 
teaching. It would be correct to assume that 
various observations and experiences through 
many years of association with faculty, students, 
and the latter’s parents are the bases for criti- 
cisms expressed or implied. It would not be 
correct to assume that a writer has a particular 
person or a specific professional field in mind 
of which she is critical. That a writer has 
certain premises from which she makes her pro- 
posals can be expected. The assumption that 
her philosophy of education is unsound when 
no attempt was made to define it is unwarranted. 

The writer does believe that to attain “the 
good society” certain values are essential. Per- 
haps it is, as Dr. Ehrmann called it, “pre- 
meditated indoctrination” to start with the pre- 
mise that the basic principles of Christianity 
can be a source of these values, but is this an 
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imposition ? I believe that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to change the behavior of the student, 
and that the teacher has a responsibility to 
society to provide learning experiences which 
will help the student to develop the moral, in- 
tellectual, economic, and social values and ap- 
preciations relative to the knowledge and facts 


he acquires. Limited space prevents further 
delineation of the theory of curriculum and 
instruction on which my philosophy is based. 

When Dr. Thomason asks how we can instill 
in youth sex controls, without producing fear 
and aversion to sex, it might be well to go 
back to the original thesis. Is it not true that 
knowledge and understanding of the circum- 
stances surrounding a problem usually can re- 
move fear and aversion? Would it not help 
youth to learn that self-discipline and self- 
control are not outdated—that an incalculable 
number of people practice these virtues daily? 
Would not an affirmation of appreciations and 
values in life provide the student with the rec- 
ognition that the good life and society are 
attainable? 

Many questions have been raised. Many new 
experiences await those who enter the discussion 
because to question the logic of our thinking 
and to exchange opinions provides an opportu- 
nity for intellectual and professional growth. I 
like Dr. Ehrmann’s suggestion that we apply the 
“scientific method with humility and humanity.” 
I would like to add—“and with vision.” 

CATHERINE ROCKWOOD 
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Home Discipline and Reaction to Authority 
in Relation to Marital Roles 


YI-CHUANG LU 
Department of Sociology, University of Utah 


IN A PREVIOUS report it was shown that 
conflict-attachment relation between parents and 
children was significantly related to the latter’s 
subsequent role in marriage. This finding had 
uncovered the role of one type of parent-child 
interactions in the development of marital role 
relationship. Childhood-home discipline as an- 
other phase of the interactional relationship be- 
tween parents and children is accordingly ex- 
pected to be correlated with roles in marriage. 
So is the couple’s reaction to authority. The 
purpose of the present paper is, therefore, to 
report an investigation of the relations, if any, 
between the type of discipline the couple ex- 
perienced in their parental home, their reaction 
toward such disciplinary measures and their re- 
action toward authority in general, on the one 
hand, and their dominant, equalitarian, submis- 
sive role relationships in marriage, on the other. 
The sample of this study is a group of 600 
married couples who responded to questions in 
schedules pertaining to their background, psy- 
chogenic experiences and marital lives. They 
are mostly urban, college-educated and from 
lower-middle- and upper-middle-class families.? 
The rating scale used in measuring the domi- 
nant, equalitarian and submissive roles in mar- 
riage is an index consisting of sixteen personal- 
ity and relationship items from the schedules.’ 
The validity of this instrument was tested by: 
(1) checking the dominant-equalitarian-submis- 
sive score against interview data rated by the 
1 Yi-chuang Lu: ‘‘Patent-child Relationship and Marital 
Roles,” American Sociological Review, XVII (June, 1952), 
ge data were collected by Professors Ernest W. Burgess 
and Paul Wallin. The social characteristics of this sample 
are to be found in their forthcoming book: Engagement and 
Marriage. (To be published by J. P. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 
* For the sixteen personality and relationship items and 
the method used to measure roles in marriage, see Yi-chuang 


Lu: ‘Marital Roles and Marriag: Adjustment,’’ Sociology 
and Social Research, XXXVI (July-Aug., 1952), 364-68, 
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writer—a total of 42 cases; (2) checking the 
dominant-equalitarian-submissive score against 
interview data rated by ten judges—a total of 
42 cases; (3) finding out the coefficient of cor- 
relation between the dominant-equalitarian-sub- 
missive score computed from the couples’ own 
ratings and their friends’ ratings of their per- 
sonality and relationship items; (4) using the 
item ‘who gives in?”, an extreme form of domi- 
nant-submissive relationship, as a criterion. 


HoME DISCIPLINE 


The subjects of this study were asked about 
the type of home discipline they experienced 
during childhood: whether it was exceedingly 
strict; firm, not harsh; were they allowed to 
have their own way; or was it irregular—some- 
times strict and sometimes lax. Then the type 
of home discipline the husband or the wife 
experienced during childhood was studied in 
relation to his (her) dominant or equalitarian 
or submissive role in marriage. 

No significant differences are found between 
various types of home discipline the husbands 
experienced during childhood, in either the hus- 
band-more-dominant group, the equalitarian 
group or the wife-more-dominant group. This 
finding indicates that the type of discipline the 
husband experienced in his parental home has 
no relation at all with the kind of role he sub- 
sequently plays in his marriage relationship. 
On the other hand, a significantly larger per- 
cent of wives who reported that they were al- 
lowed to have their own way is found in the 
wife-more-dominant group than among those 
who reported their home discipline was “firm.” 


REACTION TO HOME DISCIPLINE 


Type of home training is only one aspect of 
the individual’s experiences with childhood dis- 
cipline. The more significant aspect of this ex- 
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perience seems to be one’s reaction toward that 
discipline, for it is the meaning the discipline 
has for the person, rather than merely the kind 
of home discipline itself that influences one’s 
interaction with others. Therefore, in order to 
investigate the relation between childhood home 
discipline and marital roles, it is necessary to 
take into account also the experiences of the 
married couple’s reaction toward their respective 
childhood home training. 

A significant relation does exist between one’s 
dominance in the marital relationship and his 
(her) dislike for his (her) childhood home 
discipline, provided that his (her) spouse had 
no dislike for hers (his). Our data show that 
there are higher percentages of cases falling in 
the husband-more-dominant group where the 
husband disliked his home discipline, but his 
wife ‘didn’t mind” hers than those where the 
husband “didn’t mind” his home discipline but 
his wife disliked hers. Similar to the finding 
in the husband-more-dominant group, a much 
higher percentage of cases is also found in the 
wife-more-dominant group where the wife dis- 
liked her home discipline, but her husband 
“didn’t mind” his. It is also interesting to find 
that the equalitarian relationship of the couple 
tends to be associated with the ‘didn’t mind” 
attitude toward childhood home discipline of 
both husband and wife, although the CR is 1.7. 

The following is a possible interpretation as 
to why the marriage partner who disliked his 
(her) childhood discipline is the more dominant 
one and the mate who “didn’t mind” his (her) 
childhood discipline is the more submissive one 
in the marriage relationship. The dislike of 
one’s home discipline is in a sense a manifesta- 
tion of his (her) lack of a very congenial rela- 
tionship with his (her) parent or parents, at 
least so far as the discipline is concerned. And 
his subsequent need to dominate his mate as a 
channel to release his (her) hostility and 
anxiety may be a result of such uncongenial or 
conflict experience with his (her) parent (par- 
ents) during childhood. And when a spouse 
“didn’t” mind his (her) own childhood home 
discipline, it might indicate a lack of a signifi- 
cant conflict on his (her) part with his (her) 
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parent or parents. And therefore he is not 
driven by a strong urge to dominate his (her) 
mate, and thereby is able to let his mate who 
possesses a much stronger urge for domination 
play the more dominant role in marriage. In 
cases where both husband and wife “didn’t 
mind” much about their childhood disciplines, 
their relationship with their respective parents 
in regard to home discipline during childhood 
may have no special negative meaning to them. 
They may not be sensitive to the problem of 
authority and there will be no need to dominate 
or to submit to his mate. When both husband 
and wife are mentally at peace over the question 
of authority, it is natural for them to play 
equalitarian, not dominant or submissive roles. 


REACTION TO AUTHORITY 


In the foregoing section, attention has been 
focused upon the couple’s reaction to their re- 
spective childhood home discipline in relation 
to marital roles. It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to find out the couple’s reaction to authority 
in general, 7.e, their responses to orders from 
others in association with their marriage roles. 

A much higher percentage of cases is found 
in the wife-more-dominant group where the 
wife is rebellious against authority but the hus- 
band is not, as against other combinations. No 
significant relation is found between the hus- 
band-more-dominant role or equalitarian role 
and the couple’s reactions toward authority. 

Actually only the wife’s rebellious reaction 
toward authority combined with the absence of 
such response of the husband is associated with 
the wife’s more dominant role in marriage. It 
indicates that in the marriage relationship 
“authority” or “getting orders from others” may 
have different meanings to the wives than to 
the husbands. It seems that the wives are more 
sensitized to associate the ‘‘orders from others” 
with dominance at home.* When the wife 

4 It is possible that when the wives answered the question 
in the schedule regarding their reaction at orders from others, 
many of them had their husbands in mind as to the ones 
who gave the orders; because husbands are those in their 
lives after marriage whom they had most contact with and the 
role relationship with whom is only vaguely defined. It is 


also not improbable that unconsciously they view ‘‘authority’’ 
as parental authority during their childhood. 
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feels rebellious toward the orders from others, 
she reacts by taking the more dominant role in 
the marriage relationship. However, she could 
do so only when her husband has no such re- 
bellious feelings, because unless he is free from 
such rebellious feeling he is not able to cope 
with his wife and play the submissive role in 
the relationship. 

The greater importance of the wife’s rather 
than the husband's rebellious reaction to author- 
ity. in relation to the dominant role in marriage 
may be interpreted by the difference in the kind 
of life of the husband or the wife. In general, 
most husbands are gainfully employed. By 
virtue of their work’s being performed outside 
of the home, they are, besides being a member 
of their own family, also a member of other 
social groups. They have more contact with 
people outside the home and they deal with 
other problems than those limited to their 
family-related ones. The opportunity to have 
their energy, anxiety, hostility and other im- 
pulses directed and displaced into their work, 
their outside interests, other people and other 
objects should be greater than that of the wives. 
Therefore, if they feel rebellion toward au- 
thority, there are, in addition to their mates and 
children, other channels for its release. Thus 
the chance to displace their dominating im- 
pulses into the marriage relationship is mini- 
mized. On the other hand, the wife’s life situa- 
tion is different. The majority of wives in our 
sample did not engage in outside employment. 
They spent most of their time in home-making. 
Home is practically the only area where their 
impulses may be released. If they are rebellious 
against authority, it is to be expected that the 
displacement of their rebellious tendencies will 
be more in the home, 7.¢., in dominating their 


husbands (or children). 


CONCLUSION 
In this paper, the disciplinary measures the 
married couples experienced during their re- 
spective childhood, their reactions toward such 
training and toward authority in general were 
studied in relation to dominant-submissive roles 
in marriage. It was found that except for his 
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dislike of his childhood discipline, the kind of 
home training the husband experienced during 
childhood and his reaction to authority are not 
at all related to his role in marriage. It is, 
however, different in the case of the wife. Not 
only her dislike of her childhood discipline 
(combined with the absence of such reaction of 
the husband), as in the case of the husband, is 
associated with her dominant role; but also the 
indulgent training showered upon her by her 
parents during childhood, and her rebellious 
reaction against authority are significantly re- 
lated to her dominant-role relationship in mar- 
riage. 

The relatively greater importance of the 
wife’s home training in the parental family, and 
her attitude toward authority in general in as- 
sociation with her subsequent dominant role in 
Marriage leads one to consider the significance 
not only of the difference in the kind of life 
husband and wife live after marriage, but also 
of the difference in their home training during 
childhood. The practice of differential training 
of boys and girls in anticipation of adult sex 
roles, 7.e., the greater sheltering of the girl than 
the boy and the speeding up of the emancipa- 
tion of the boy from the parental family, while 
retarding it in the case of the girl, as pointed 
out by Mirra Komarovsky in her study of Func- 
tional Analysis of Sex Roles,® seems to be re- 
sponsible in part for the girl’s eventual difh- 
culty in playing a give and take role in the 
marriage relationship. During this period of 
social change, where the trend is toward the 
companionship type of family characterized by 
equality of the sexes and democratic procedures 
in the home,* the wives who had been brought 
up differently from their brothers or other boys 
may have sensed the differential training and 
thereby rebelled against it and then against 
authority in general. The urge to play a domi- 
nant role in the marriage relationship may be 
a result of such reaction. 


5 American Sociological Review, XV (Aug., 1950), 508- 
16. ; 
® Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke: The Family— 
From Institution to Companionship (New York: American 
Book Company, 1945). 
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Anticipated Development of Case From 
Content of First Interview Record’ 


HOWARD E. MITCHELL,? MALCOLM G. PRESTON,’ AND EMILY H. MUDD‘ 


INTRODUCTION 


SUCCESSFUL COUNSELING, and, more 
generally, the successful management of the 
problems arising in social case work, ought to 
be more likely of achievement if the counselor 
or case worker is able to foresee in any degree 
the later development of the case. It would be 
strange indeed if such foresight were perfectly 
realized or equally realized in all respects, since 
clinical experience teaches that often clients are 
unable for many reasons to be completely re- 
sponsive in the earliest stages of their contact 
with a helping relationship. Some clients con- 
tinue to be unable or undesirous of utilizing 
counseling. Lack of knowledge on the part of 
the client, his conscious and unconscious moti- 
vation, his limited capacity to use help con- 
structively in his initial contacts, and the later 
development of aspects of his situation over 
which he has no control all conspire to limit 
the extent to which case development can be 
foreseen. 

Notwithstanding these sources of limitation, 
however, much clinical experience suggests that 
in certain respects and in certain cases, the first 
interview experience provides some evidence 
for expectations as to how the case will de- 
velop. Clients differ in the attractiveness of 
impression which they make on the caseworker 
or the counselor, in the optimism with which 
they regard their situation, in the extent to 
which they accept blame or project it to others, 
and in the extent to which they exhibit inde- 
pendence of thought and action or dependence 
upon others, particularly the counselors, Such 
content differences in first interviews provide 


1 Material for this study at Marriage Council of Phila- 
delphia is the result (in part) of investigation supported by 
a research grant from the National Institute of Mental Health 
of National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service. 

3 Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Administration. 

® University of Pennsylvania. 

* Marriage Council of Pennsylvania. 
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a basis for expectations which counselors can- 
not help forming; the purpose of the present 
paper is to investigate the extent to which such 
expectations are realized. To this end we re- 
port an evaluation of the content of first inter- 
view records from the point of view of their 
capacity to support conclusions about each of a 
variety of aspects of the later development of a 
series of cases seen in a marriage counseling 
agency.® Recently, Blenker, McV. Hunt, and 
Kogan® published an investigation in which 
they studied the interrelation of aspects arising 
within the initial interview, but they did not, 
however, investigate relationships between fac- 
tors arising in the first session and those arising 
later in the case history. 


THE CASES 


The current analysis was conducted on the 
records of 94 male clients, all of whom were 
counseled in connection with a marital prob- 
lem or problems at Marriage Council of Phila- 
delphia. This set of 94 male clients comprised 
all instances of cases closed between 1944 and 
1949 where the clients and their wives were 
both counseled (usually in separate interviews) ,’ 
and where both partners furnished certain 
supplementary information acquired for pur- 
poses other than those related to the objectives 
of this investigation. An account of this work 
was reported in Social Casework in January, 
1950. As a group these cases had the follow- 
ing properties: 

8 Emily H. Mudd, The Practice of Marriage Counseling, 
New York: Association Press, 1951. 

® Margaret Blenker, J. McV. Hunt, and Leonard S. Kogan, 
““A Study of Interrelated Factors in The Initial Interview 


With New Clients.’’ Social Casework, XXXII (1951), 23- 


30. 
* Symposium, ‘‘Can One Partner Be Successfully Counseled 
Without The Other?’ Marriage and Family Living, XIV 
(Feb., 1953), 59-64. 

® Mudd, Froscher, Preston, and Peltz, ‘‘Effects on Case- 
work of Obtaining Research Material.’ Social Casework, 
XXXI (Jan., 1950), 11-17, 
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1. Duration of counseling —Contact with 
the cases ranged from one to fourteen inter- 
views, the median of the group being three. 

2. Complexity of case —Using methods sum- 
marized below, 15 of the cases were classified 
as being Very Complex, 62 as Complex, and 
the remaining 15 were divided between the 
headings, Comparatively Simple, and Showing 
No Apparent Complexity. Two of the records 
were judged as giving insufficient data for classi- 
fication of this kind. 

3. Movement. Again using methods de- 
scribed below, the cases were evaluated at the 
end of counseling with respect to the amount 
of movement which had occurred during coun- 
seling. Of the 94, 5 were judged as having 
retrogressed, 23 as having exhibited no move- 
ment, 42 as having exhibited minimal positive 
movement and 21 as having exhibited sub- 
stantial positive movement. Three records were 
judged as being insufficient to support a judg- 
ment of movement. 


METHODS USED TO EVALUATE CASE HISTORY 
As A WHOLE 


Research workers at the Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia have a long history of efforts to 
devise methods of known reliability and validity 
by which discursive case materials can be 
codified for study with suitable statistical tech- 
niques. Methods used on the present materials, 
based on intensive preliminary research reported 
elsewhere,® were of the following general na- 
ture: 

1. Each case was read separately by two pro- 
fessionally trained persons using an extensive 
form which directed attention to and required 
specific judgments on items confirming a large 
number of classes of information, including 
reason for coming to the agency, problems un- 
covered during counseling, feelings, emotions 
and attitudes revealed during counseling, tech- 


® Preston, Mudd, Peltz, and Froscher, ‘‘An Experimental 
Study of a Method for Abstracting the Content of Social 
Case Records.’’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLV (Oct., 1950), 628-46. ‘‘Factors Affecting Movement 
in Casework.’’ Social Casework, XXXIV (May, 1952), 103- 
1l. 
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niques used during counseling, client's relations 
with spouse, children, in-laws, counselor, etc., 
general complexity of the case, amount of 
movement occurring during counseling, client's 
psychiatric history, conditions under which case 
terminated, etc. 

2. After this analysis was completed, the 
two professionally trained persons met in con- 
ference to compare the results of their work and 
reconciled differences of report by referring to 
the case record. Such reconciled reports formed 
the basis of most of the work reported herein. In 
any specific instance a reconciled report is known 
hereafter as a conference judgment. 

3. The foregoing method of analyzing case 
records was studied intensively with two sets 
of 30 case records. In each of these purely 


‘methodological studies each case record was the 


subject of two separate and independent con- 
ferences, requiring the services of four profes- 
sionally trained persons. The reliability of the 
conference judgment method was then estab- 
lished by correlating the independent confer- 
ence judgments over each of the sets of 30 
cases. Each of these correlation coefficients 
indicated the extent to which conference judg- 
ments based on a specific item were alike. As 
an example we may note that the reliability co- 
efficients for degree of movement were of the 
order of +.75, indicating substantial tendency 
for conference judgments relating to degree of 
movement to be similar on individual cases. It 
is this fact which makes it possible seriously to 
raise questions about the precision with which 
first interview items can predict degree of move- 
ment. The authors are aware of the fact that 
the validity of the conference judgments is 
wholly dependent upon the validity of the rec- 
ords themselves, and are currently carrying out 
research on this matter using a follow-up pro- 
cedure. 


METHOps UseD TO EVALUATE FIRST 
INTERVIEW MATERIALS 


A considerable part of the first interview 
material was obtained by the method described 
above, but a small number of items were ob- 
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tained using a less rigorous method. In the 
case of these latter items two professionally 
trained persons, working in the agency, inde- 
pendently analyzed 50 cases from the files of 
the agency.'° These independent analyses were 
studied from the point of view of their con- 
sistency and items were used in the present in- 
vestigation only when the two analyses agreed 
exactly in their report in at least 76 percent of 
the reports. These items were then used by 
one of the authors on the entire set of 94 
records. 


RESULTS 


The first interview items which were tried 
out as predictors of the later development of 
the case were: (1) the counselor's impression 
of the client (either favorable or unfavorable) ; 
(2) the client’s attitude towards his marital 
situation (in terms of the extent to which he 
accepts, projects or rejects blame for marital 
difficulties) ; (3) whether client came to the 
interview and was interviewed with his wife; 
(4) the picture of his spouse which the client 
presented in the first interview (either positive 
and attractive or negative and unattractive) ; (5) 
the extent to which the client expressed a need 
for counseling during the first interview; and 
(6) the source of the referral. 

The items drawn from the analysis of the 
later case history included: (1) extent to which 
generalized overt hostility is expressed; (2) 
extent to which changes in client’s situation 
after counseling is believed to be due to coun- 
scling; (3) the complexity of the case; (4) 
extent of movement after counseling; (5) ex- 
tent of change of client's ability to handle his 
problem; (6) number of interviews; (7) cli- 
ent’s attitude towards counselor in last interview; 
(8) extent of hostility expressed towards 
partner; (9) extent to which questions of 
divorce or separation are discussed in later inter- 
views; (10) extent to which they are able to 
reach a decision on divorce or separation; 


% The authors wish to acknowledge the help of Hazel B. 
Froscher for her assistance in formulating the initial inter- 
view items and of Gertrude S, Sellers who assisted in rating 


the items. 
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(11) extent to which optimism towards mar- 
riage relationship is increased; (12) extent of 
increase of client’s accepting attitude towards 
partner; and (13) reviewer's opinion of the 
helpfulness of counseling. 

It will be observed that the first interview 
items were 6 in number, while the whole case 
items numbered 13. Each of the first 6 interview 
items was tabulated in association with each of 
the 13 whole case items in order to determine 
the extent to which the whole case item was 
statistically dependent upon the first interview 
item. These tabulations were submitted to an 
analysis using the Chi-square technique. By 
means of this technique the tabulations were 
separated into three classes. The first class in- 
cluded all of those in which the extent of the 
relationship between the first interview item 
and the whole case item was so extreme as to 
leave no doubt as to its dependability. The 
second class included all those instances in 
which the extent of the relationship between 
the first interview item and the whole case item 
was extensive enough to warrant a reasonable 
expectation as to its dependability. The third 
class included all those in which any relationship 
between the items was so slight as to warrant 
the reasonable belief that it was due to chance. 
Certain of the relationships uncovered by this 
analysis are listed below for each of the first 
interview items. 

1. Counselor's Impression of Client. Clients 
who create a favorable impression upon the 
counselor at the time of first interview are very 
unlikely to have a history of expressing general- 
ized hostility in later interviews. Such a favora- 
ble initial impression, however, provides no 
reliable basis for expectations as to the extent 
of movement which will occur, as to the likeli- 
hood of any change in the ability of the client 
to handle his problem, as to the length of time 
counseling will occur, as to the client’s attitude 
towards the counselor in the final interview, as 
to the ultimate degree of complexity to be re- 
vealed in the case, or as to the extent to which 
changes which occur may appear to be related 
to the counseling. In general, it appears that 
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the counselor’s initial impression of the client 
is unrelated to the measureable or classifiable 
content of the records of the later interviews. 

2. Client’s Attitude Toward Marital Situa- 
tion. Clients who ascribe an undue share of 
blame to their partner in the first interview 
show a pronounced tendency to be hostile to- 
wards the partner in later interviews, and are 
much more likely to be involved in cases judged 
to-be complex or very complex. The clients 
who accept all blame in the situation are less 
likely to express hostility towards partner in later 
interviews, and are more likely to describe 
partners favorably in later interviews. The 
clients who accept a share of blame in the first 
interview are more likely, in later interviews, 
to express an increased optimism towards the 
marital relationship. Extensive enough to war- 
rant reasonable confidence in the dependability 
of the observation are the tendencies of clients 
who accept a share of the blame to show positive 
movement at the end of counseling, to picture 
partners favorably in later interviews and to 
exhibit a positive attitude towards the counselor 
in the final interview. In general it appears 
that the more promising clients are those who 
accept a share of the blame for their marital 
difficulties during the initial interview. 

3. Whether or Not Clients Arrive Together, 
and Are Interviewed Jointly. Clients who 
arrive together but are seen in separate counsel- 
ing interviews are more likely to express the 
feeling of ‘‘no change” in accepting attitudes 
towards the partner, while those who arrive 
together and are seen jointly are more likely to 
picture their partners favorably but less likely 
to express any increase in accepting attitudes 
towards their partners. Clients who arrive 
together and are seen jointly in the first inter- 
view are more likely to be involved in complex 
or very complex cases but are less likely to 
faise questions of separation or divorce. Clients 
who are seen jointly are also iess likely to express 
hostility towards their partners. Whether these 
clients are seen jointly or not has no relation- 
ship, to whether they will move in counseling, 
to the client’s attitude towards the counselor, or 
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to any feeling of optimism as to the marriage 
relationship. 

4. The Client's Picture of the Partner as 
Given in First Interview. The picture of the 
partner presented in the first interview is a 
relatively effective predictor of a variety of 
developments in the later case history. Clients 
who picture their partners favorably at the outset 
continue to express similar feelings during the 
remainder of counseling. Such clients are less 
likely to become involved in complex or very 
complex cases. They rarely raise the question 
of separation or divorce in later interviews. 
They express less hostility in the later develop- 
ment of the case and exhibit a positive attitude 
towards the counselor in the last interview. 
They are also more likely to express an increase 
in optimism over the marital relationship. 

Clients who, on the other hand, picture their 
partners negatively in the first interview are 
less likely to show positive movement, are more 
likely to express hostility towards their partner, 
are usually involved in complex cases, are more 
likely to be neutral or hostile to the counselor 
in later interviews, show little increase in accept- 
ance of their partners as the case develops and 
are mote likely to raise questions of separation 
or divorce. They are also less likely to be 
optimistic or to show ariy increase in optimism 
about their marriage. It seems reasonable to 
assume that these clients have reached a stage 
of considerable rejection of their marriage. It 
is evident that the spouse’s picture as drawn 
by the client relates to the severity of the case, 
how the client functions in treatment and the 
therapeutic results achieved. 

5. Client's Recognition of Need for Counsel- 
ing. Clients who do not express a need for 
counseling in the first interview are generally 
felt not to have been helped by the counseling at 
the conclusion of the helping relationship. 
Those who do express such a need in the first 
interview are more likely to exhibit positive 
movement. While these facts support the con- 
clusion that the most promising clients are those 
who come to counseling expressing a need for 
counseling, it is also apparent that the expression 
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of the need for counseling, if used without re- 
gard to other items, affords a very limited basis 
for the making of predictions. 

6. Source of Referral. Self referred clients 
tend to develop increased optimism as to the 
marital relationship. Clients referred by agen- 
cies are less likely to make the impression that 
they were helped by the counseling experience. 
Clients referred by private individuals are less 
likely to have a positive attitude towards the 
counselor in the initial interview but more likely 
to have such an attitude in the final interview. 
On the whole, self-referred clients are the most 
co-operative and positively relating clients, 
although they do not appear to profit any more 
from treatment than clients referred from other 
sources, 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The two facts which afford the best grounds 
for confidence in anticipating the development 
of a case in the collection of records studied are, 
first, the picture of the spouse which the client 
presents to counselor, and second, the way in 
which blame is handled. Of lesser significance 
are such facts as the counselor's impression of 
the client, whether or not he expresses a need 
for counseling, whether or not client and spouse 
are interviewed together, or the source of the 
referral, although each of these latter in specific 
cases provides some basis for a limited anticipa- 
tion. 

The importance of the impression of the 
Spouse formed by the client confirms a growing 
feeling held by students of personality that ma- 
terial importance attaches to the study of the 
factors associated with the impressions of per- 
sonality as distinguished from the study of 
personality itself. We commonly think of the 
problems of personality as having to do with 
what the individual is as a person— whether he 
is honest or dishonest, introverted or extroverted, 
capable of growth or incapable of growth— 
this is the classic view of all of the clinical 
theorists as well as those who have attempted 
to develop personality theories on a more rig- 
orous and experimental basis. Tangential to 
this view, however, is that expressed by Icheiser, 
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by the present authors, and by others,"* which 
lays emphasis upon the impression which we 
form of another's personality as the root of the 
matter when we raise questions which have to 
do with the way in which we behave and re- 
spond to each other. Such a viewpoint is stimu- 
lated by a developing theory in social psychology, 
which in recent years has come to emphasize 
the importance of perception as a basis for under- 
standing social behavior, it is also stimulated by 
the theory of protective testing in which the 
guiding thread is the recognition that much of 
ourselves enters the perceptual process in deter- 
mining what we make of the world around us. 

Viewpoints such as these suggest that while 
Mr. X’s faithfulness or unfaithfulness to his 
wife makes a difference of a kind in under- 
standing Mrs. X’s behavior, it makes little 
difference when certain questions are asked. 
For example, Mr. X’s behavior is not at issue 
when we inquire into the sorts of values enter- 
tained by Mrs. X on the basis of which she 
accepts or rejects her partner’s behavior as violat- 
ing her own standards of value. Mr. X’s be- 
havior is not at issue when we inquire into the 
rapidity with which Mrs. X will respond or 
react when another person violates her standards 
of value. Mr. X’s behavior is not at issue when 
we raise questions which have to do with the 
readiness with which Mrs. X will resolve an 
ambiguous situation favorably or unfavorably 
to Mr. X. With questions such as these the 
constitution of the other personality (Mr. X) 
makes no difference at all; here we are dealing 
wholly with Mrs. X. It is evident from this 
as well as other work by the present authors (cf. 
supra) that Mrs. X’s impression of Mr. X’s im- 
pression can be made the subject of studies hav- 
ing both theoretical and practical importance. 
The present results not only suggest the deep 
seated importance of these impressions in the 
determination of the later history of clients who 

™ Gustav Icheiser, ‘‘Misunderstandings In Human Rela- 
tions: A Study in False Social Perception.’’ The American 
Journal of Sociology, LV (Sept., 1949), 1-70; Preston, 
Mudd, Peltz, and Froscher, ‘Impressions of Personality as a 
Function of Marital Conflict."’ Journal of Abnormal Social 
Psychology, XLVII (Apr., 1952), 326-36; Solomon E. Asch, 


‘Forming Impressions of Personality.”” Journal of Abnormal 
Social Psychology, XLI (1946), 258-90. 
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come to counseling but also suggest the im- 
portance to the counselor of sensitive attention 
throughout the counseling process to the client's 
picture of the spouse. In addition it further 
emphasizes the ever present need of the counselor 
to be aware of those factors within himself 
which color his impressions of and reactions to 
the client.*? 

The second of the facts which afford grounds 
for confidence in anticipating the course of the 
case in the present collection of data is the way 
in which blame is handled. Here again is a 
factor which, being highly subjective in char- 
acter, partakes of the special quality which at- 
taches to the picture of the partner as presented 
by the client. Since favorable prognosis for case 
development is associated with those clients 
who accept a share of the blame but do not 
accept all of it nor project it in its entirety 
upon the spouse, we are led to consider hy- 
potheses to account for the favorable prognosis 
which accompanies a sharing attitude in the 
initial interview. It is difficult to adduce inde- 
pendent evidence that those who exhibit a 
sharing attitude towards blame are in fact ex- 
hibiting a more realistic attitude than those who 
either accept it in its entirety or project it upon 


12 Rogers, Carl R., Client Centered Therapy, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951, ch. 2. 


A World Confetence 
ABRAHAM 


Census Bureau records show that more than 
15% of all married women in the United States 
never bear any children. Similar figures obtain 
in other countries. While exact statistics are not 
available, it seems that in all parts of the world 
from 10% to 15% of married couples remain 
childless. By far the greater part of this child- 
lessness is clearly involuntary. The desire for 
children is so strongly motivated biologically 
and socially that sooner or later most married 
couples decide to have a family of their own; 
if they do remain childless, it is in most in- 
stances the result of their inability to reproduce. 
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the spouse in its entirety. But it is equally 
difficult to suppose that life situations produce 
instances in which blame must be assumed in 
its entirety by one of the two persons who are 
having difficulty in interpersonal relationships. 
For this latter reason it seems reasonable to 
assume that those who reflect a sharing attitude 
in this respect are more realistically oriented in 
the contemporary situation and hence more 
accessible to the service of the counselor. If 
such is the case it is not surprising that such 
persons offer a better hope for constructive use 
of counseling services than those who are un- 
able to adopt a sharing attitude towards blame. 

The foregoing study is not offered as defini- 
tive; it must be considered within the frame- 
work of marriage counseling and it must be re- 
membered that the conclusions are based en- 
tirely upon the records of male clients. Most 
important is the fact that it is based upon case 
records which have not yet been validated by 
any form of follow-up. Nevertheless, the find- 
ings suggest the class of initial interview factors 
that are related to later developments in case 
histories. If what happens during the initial 
contact bears a relationship to the total treatment 
of clients, study of these relationships is even 
more important when treatment is relatively 
short termed. 


on Human Infertility 


STONE, M.D. 


Within the last quarter of a century both 
social and medical interest in the problems of 
infertility has increased markedly. This has 
been stimulated in part by the growing social 
attention to the problems of the childless couple 
and in part by the rapidly advancing frontier of 
medical science in the area of human repro- 
duction. More is known today about male and 
female reproductive physiology, about the bio- 
chemistry of human fertility, about the process 
of child-bearing and childbirth than ever be- 
fore. This newer knowledge has broadened the 
horizon of medical thought and practice and 
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has enabled the physician to deal more intelli- 
gently and more effectively with the many ques- 
tions of fertility and sterility. 

Indicative of the growing medical interest in 
the problems of human fertility has been the 
organization within the last decade of Associa- 
tions for the Study of Sterility in a number of 
countries—in the United States, England, 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentine, France, and else- 
where, In October 1951, an International Fer- 
tility Association was organized at a meeting in 
Brazil, and this International Association, jointly 
with the American Society for the Study of 
Sterility, decided to call a World Congress on 
Fertility and Sterility. 

This First World Congress was held in New 
York in May 1953. It was called together pri- 
marily to provide an opportunity for students 
of the subject on the clinical and research levels 
to exchange information and to correlate pro- 
cedures, techniques, and therapies available for 
the care of the infertile couple. The popularity 
of the Congress is evidenced by the fact that it 
was attended by delegates from every continent 
—from North and South America, from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Representatives came from 
53 different nations, and more than 1300 physi- 
cians registered for the variou$ sessions. 

The Program Committee of the Congress 
recognized that a conference dealing with the 
problems of human fertility must concern itself 
in part, at least, also with the general social and 
demographic aspects of national birth rates and 
population growths. A preconference session 
was therefore set aside for a discussion of the 
problems of reproduction as related to the 
world-wide population questions. At this ses- 
sion the writer and other speakers pointed out 
that populations are today growing faster than 
the available natural resources, and that those 
concerned with human fertility have to look at 
both aspects of the question. They have to 
consider the couples who do not have the 
children they want but also those who have 
more children than they can adequately care for. 
With such a dual program the physician can 
make his most effective contribution to the 
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welfare of the individual family and to the wel- 
fare of the world. 

Most of the scientific papers and the discus- 
sions of the Congress dealt with the physical 
and organic aspects of infertility. New tech- 
niques were described and new methods of 
diagnosis and therapy were discussed. A 
session was also devoted to the psychiatric 
factors which contribute to infertility. There 
is today a growing recognition that emotional 
disturbances play an important role in the 
genesis of infertility and in the adjustments of 
the infertile couple, and that these problems 
require medical and psychiatric consideration. 

At another session the question of child 
adoption was discussed. Physicians and agency 
representatives presented their particular prob- 
lems and viewpoints and urged closer co-opera- 
tion between the various groups interested in 
adoption. In most countries today the number 
of couples seeking to adopt children so greatly 
exceeds the number of infants available for 
adoption, that the selection of the most suitable 
adoptive parents from among those who apply 
for children has become a serious problem to 
the agencies concerned. 

The subject of artificial insemination formed 
the topic of another session. The legal, social, 
ethical, and medical aspects of this practice were 
discussed both by those who felt that artificial 
donor insemination was a very useful and valua- 
ble measure and by those who felt that this pro- 
cedure was contrary to ethical and moral 
standards, Dr. Sophia J. Kleegman of New 
York presented a comprehensive paper on the 
subject and wisely suggested, among other 
things, that the term “therapeutic” should be 
substituted for “artificial” in speaking of in- 
semination. From the reports presented it ap- 
peared that therapeutic insemination is now 
being employed in many countries throughout 
the world and that it is becoming increasingly 
accepted by both the public and the medical 
profession. 

During the week of the Conference, special 
clinical demonstrations in the diagnosis and care 
of infertility were held in many of the hospitals 
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and medical centers in New York. These 
clinical discussions afforded an opportunity for 
the visiting physicians to become acquainted 
with the American procedures and practices in 
the field. Nearly a hundred delegates from all 
parts of the world visited the Fertility Service 
of the Margaret Sanger Research Bureau, where 
special clinical presentations by members of the 
staff were held during the week. 

‘At the closing session of the Congress a 
number of resolutions were presented relating to 
involuntary conjugal sterility and its effect on 
the health and welfare of married couples. 
Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) to 


request the governments and private agencies to . 


provide adequate support for clinical services 
and scientific research in the field of human 
fertility ; (2) to stimulate specialists in the study 
of infertility as an important branch of medical 
science; (3) to improve the teaching of physio- 
pathology of human reproduction in the medical 
colleges; (4) to establish special clinics staffed 
by competent physicians for the care of the 
infertile couple. 

The Congress also recommended better 
support for maternity and child-infant centers; 
the development of premarital examinations as 
a preventive measure. against infertility; im- 
provement in the treatment of venereal disease ; 
more adequate sex education ; the study of peri- 
natal deaths to reduce infant and neonatal mor- 
tality; and the study of the medical, legal, and 
social aspects of artificial insemination. It was 
also decided to publish an international journal 
which will carry articles in English, Spanish, 
and French, dealing specifically with problems 
of fertility and sterility. 

The First World Congress proved to be both 
valuable and stimulating to the medical men and 
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women who attended the many sessions. The 
delegates from the various parts of the world 
brought with them new ideas, new viewpoints, 
new techniques, new instruments, and had many 
opportunities both during the sessions and dur- 
ing the private conversations to exchange in- 
formation and knowledge with their colleagues. 

The Congress brought together to New York 
many leading men and women in the field of 
human reproduction. Among them were Axel 
Westman from Sweden; Drs. Margaret C. 
Jackson and Gerald Swyer from England; the 
Drs. Raoul and Elizabeth Palmer and the Drs. 
Rene and France Moricard from France; Drs. 
Eduardo Castro and Carlos Guerrero from 
Mexico; Dr. A. Campos da Paz from Brazil; 
Drs. Joseph G. Asherman and I. Halbrecht from 


‘Israel; Dr. Kakuichi Ando from Japan; Drs. 


John Ahumada and Armando Trabucco from 
Argentine; Dr. Edward Solomons from Ire- 
land; Dr. Hermann Knaus from Austria; Dr. 
Albert Sharman from Scotland; Dr. Eduardo 
Bunster from Chile; Dr. Richard H. Hammen 
from Denmark; Dr. G. Tesauro from Italy, and 
many others. Among those representing the 
United States were: Drs. I. C. Rubin, Carl G. 
Hartman, Alan F. Guttmacher, Abner I. Weis- 
man, Fred A. Simmons, Robert S$. Hotchkiss, S. 
Leon Israel, John O. Haman, Irving F. Stein, 
John Macleod, B. Bernard Weinstein, Walter 
W. Williams, W. D. Pommerenke and many 
other physicians from all parts of the country. 

At the end of the Congress, Dr. A. Campos 
da Paz of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was elected as 
the next president of the International Fertility 
Association succeeding Dr. B. B. Weinstein 
from New Orleans. It was decided to hold the 
next World Congress in 1956 in Italy. 
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C HaiRMAN BRIDGMAN: On behalf of our 
embryonic Midwestern or Great Lakes Regional 
Conference of the AAMC just two meetings 
old, I welcome all of you to these parts. You 
come, other members of the Association and 
guests, from more refined places on the one 
side of us, and from great and extensive spaces 
out there, the plains, on the other side of us. 
We are delighted to have you meet with us in 
the old Western Reserve, on the fertile, rolling 
lands of Ohio. 

The Executive Committee of the AAMC 
decided that the topic tonight would have to do 
with premarital sex behavior. Members of the 
Association have raised questions about some 
of the views developed in the panel at Lake 
Geneva a year ago last summer, which were 
published a few months later in the Journal, 
Marriage and Family Living. Others have asked 


* Materials published in this section represent the opinions 
of the authors and do not necesarily represent the position 
of the American Association of Marriage Counselors. 
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for further discussion by the membership of 
some of that panel’s topics. With these in- 
terests in mind, as stated in the announcements, 
our emphasis tonight is on two things; (1) 
how we as professional workers in marriage 
counseling have come to develop and hold the 
views that we hold; (2) what our obligations 
are as professional workers to our clients, How 
shall we handle our own feelings, our own 
attitudes regarding this aspect of human sexu- 
ality? How shall we deal with our clients? 
In technical language, the question of trans- 
ference and counter-transference around this 
aspect of living. 

I want to introduce the speakers of the eve- 
ning, simply presenting them to you because 
most of you know them well. First, Walter 
Stokes, who speaks as a biologist and as a 
physician, as well as a marriage counselor. 
Second, David Mace, who speaks as a teacher, 
counselor, administrator and writer both in 
Britain and in this country. 
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Walter has chosen as his topic, ““What Should 
be the Attitude of the Professional Marriage 
Counselor Toward Premarital Sex Behavior?” 
(Applause). 

WALTER STOKES: Before entering upon 
what I have to say, I should like to make it 
very clear that I mean to speak just what is on 
my mind. Possibly this may be somewhat 
disturbing to the moral security systems of 
some of you and I apologize in advance if I 
say anything which may injure your feelings. 

I am going to present an outline tonight. 
When I have finished you may well wish that 
I had elaborated more on some of the points 
that I have gone over. But this is a profes- 
sional conference and I have no desire to take 
more than a reasonable share of the time. I 
shall, therefore, present only an outline and 
leave the amplification of various aspects of it 
for comment by the discussants and for the 
general discussion. This topic which I have 
taken suggests that there are serious difficulties 
in the way of young folks who indulge in pre- 
marital sex behavior. I wish, first, to talk 
about what those difficulties are. Obviously, 
I cannot cover the field fully, and for the sake 
of boiling it down, I mean to discuss the kind 
of obstacles placed in the way of premarital 
behavior by what we might call the Hebraic- 
Christian religious system and Western culture 
in general, the two being very much tied to- 
gether. 

Going back to the Old Testament doctrine 
of original sin, the principle is laid down, at 
least as I roughly understand it, that participa- 
tion in sex activity for pleasure is somehow for 
human beings a sinful or reprehensible business, 
and most peculiarly so for those who are not 
in the married state. There appears to have 
grown up some tacit acceptance of sex under 
the ritualistic sanction of marriage, but the 
cultural and religious taboo against sex before 
marriage has been profound for a good many 
centuries past. This has been a taboo resting 
upon arbitrary, absolute religious authority, un- 
challengeable by any follower of the faith. 

The Christian religion has superimposed upon 
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the Hebraic doctrine of original sin its own 
doctrine of the vicarious atonement, and along 
with that, the doctrine of the virgin birth of 
Jesus. In essence, as I see it, the Christian doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement calls upon us to 
believe that God chose to make a painful and 
bloody sacrifice of His only Son to square the 
sins of sex participation on the part of all the 
rest of us, a procedure which, looked at ration- 
ally, seems cruel and unjust and serves to place 
sex emotions in the worst light imaginable. 

Out of Christian theology has grown the 
legend or myth of the virgin birth, which places 
great emphasis upon the idea that Christ was 
conceived without benefit of sex activity and 
because of that circumstance that he became 
a relatively perfect or complete kind of person- 
‘ality. This doctrine carries the corollary as- 
sumption that all persons conceived in the usual 
biological manner must be tainted and de- 
graded. The ideal of the virgin female char- 
acter, needless to say, has been very heavily 
stressed in the indoctrination of young females 
in centuries past in all lands that have been 
subject to the Hebraic-Christian religious cul- 
ture. 

This kind of religious thinking about sex 
has brought forward the doctrine of divine love 
versus carnal love, a doctrine impossible to 
accept by those of us who look at love and 
sex rationally. It involves the idea that some 
kinds of love, having to do with reverence for 
God and certain family relationships, are wholly 
disassociated from sex emotions and may there- 
fore be accepted as pure and desirable, while 
love emotions associated with sex and sex grati- 
fication are looked upon as carnal, sinful, and 
something greatly to be disapproved. 

This doctrine, that of an artificial distinction 
in the nature of love, has obviously prevented 
integration between attitudes of tenderness and 
affection and the sexual emotions. In practical 
effect, it has led to driving sex underground 
and has created the enormous emphasis on the 
pornographic which is so nearly universal in 
our culture. We are a pornographically-minded 
people, by and large. We have great difficulty 
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in thinking of sex or sex participation except 
in the so-called dirty or pornographic light. 

The authoritarian enforcement of these re- 
ligion-supported doctrines or principles which 
I have mentioned has been extremely severe, 
probably reaching its peak in the Victorian era, 
and having eased off considerably since then. 
If I seem to have said things about the Hebraic- 
Christian faith which are offensive to many of 
you, I understand full well that there is no 
practicing Christian here, I am sure, who does 
not more or less accept the special criticisms I 
have made of this culture. I feel sure that 
every Christian here tonight whom I happen to 
know personally, would not uphold the things 
which I have decried about his faith. All of 
us here, whether or not we choose to adhere 
with reverence to these religious beliefs, have 
ever so much in common in our liberal attitudes 
in attempting to find ways and means of helping 
all of us, and particularly the newer generation 
of young people, to associate sexuality with 
tenderness and affection and to seek the means 
whereby we may achieve the best possible social 
integration and expression of the sexual aspect 
of our personalities. I am not trying to pick 
a fight with my good Christian friends, par- 
ticularly such as David Mace. I think that if 
all Christians I have known were like David, 
I would not have troubled to mention the re- 
grettable history of Christian asceticism. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

What I have covered up to this point con- 
cerns the mystical, taboo-ridden, irrational in- 
terpretation of sex, which has been in a large 
part our cultural heritage. Let us consider for 
a moment some more rational factors which 
may have operated to create a taboo against 
free sex experience for young people. 

It is generally assumed by psychiatrists, begin- 
ning, perhaps, with Freud's pioneer work 
“Totem and Taboo,” published in the 1890's, 
that the so-called Oedipal situation tends to 
create stresses in the family which give rise 
to sex taboos. “Totem and Taboo” was re- 
garded as a very sacrilegious book at the time 
it appeared and many of Freud's best friends 
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advised strongly against its publication. It 
wasn’t published in the English language until 
fairly recently. Freud outlined what has be- 
come the basic psychiatric view of the stresses 
and tensions which have grown up in the 
patriarchal family, partly as related to the close- 
ness of living within the family, partly as re- 
lated to traditional religious doctrines. It is 
now generally believed by psychiatrists that in 
a family which lives as close together as families 
do in our kind of Western European culture, 
there are certain tensions which tend to create 
taboos in order to decrease these stresses. Of 
course it is very questionable whether the taboos 
that have arisen to alleviate the stresses have 
actually operated to diminish them. 

Recognition of the relationship between sex 
and conception is an important matter that must 
have concerned primitive man as he achieved 
some culture. When he became aware of the 
fact that conception and sex were associated, 
there must have been an effort by his women to 
seize upon any device to decrease constant child- 
bearing, just as we see, in our counseling work, 
women of today creating pretexts to avoid inter- 
course because of fear of undesired pregnancy. 
This factor has undoubtedly been potent in the 
creation of family attitudes unfavorable to sex. 

The problem of marrying off daughters with 
children probably has been a factor favoring a 
virgin ideal for young females. If girls were 
allowed to have relations freely and become 
pregnant before marriage they might be con- 
sidered less marriageable. 

Down the centuries there has been a tend- 
ency of the religious priesthood to divert libido 
or erotic feelings to themselves, as representa- 
tives of the gods, and to impose upon people 
a relatively ascetic attitude about sex, particu- 
larly strong in application to the young and 
unmarried. 

There seems to be a paranoid male ego tend- 
ency to desire a virgin female. There is a 
notable correlation between paranoid attitudes 
in general, on the part of men, and their ideas 
about sex purity in women. The two factors 
go together. As to what the reasons for this 
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are, I can not now pause for discussion. Suf- 
fice it to say that men, as well as women, seem 
to have contributed to setting up, for ego rea- 
sons of their own, the concept of the virginal 
sex standard for young females. 

At this point I shall turn to a rapid review of 
some relatively recent developments that cast 
doubt upon our cultural heritage of ideas about 
sex behavior in children and unmarried young 
people. 

General biological science made the first 
major contribution, through the doctrine of bio- 
logical evolution, which affirms the kinship of 
man to all the rest of life. That was, of 
course, a shattering thing in its original nine- 
teenth-century impact and for a time it was 
bitterly contested. Today it is accepted by most 
people, except those who have been immersed 
in the narrowest of doctrines. The time is al- 
ready at hand when numbers of us are giving up 
on ourselves as fourth-rate sons of the gods, and 
are beginning to consider our potentialities as 
first-rate animals, at the top of the biological 
scale, This view brings at once a great re- 
sponsibility and an exciting sense of newly 
found worth and potential strength. 

The contributions of cultural anthropology 
to sex liberation have been many. No student 
at all familiar with studies of the past fifty 
years in the field of comparative cultural an- 
thropology can well remain a dogmatic follower 
of any culture or of any religious faith, so much 
has been shown us about how differently human 
beings, under differing circumstances, have 
coped with their problems. It is difficult, 
when one has knowledge of this comparative 
information, to be a dogmatist such as our 
very recent ancestors tended to be. 

Psychology and psychiatry have made enor- 
mous contributions which I can not take time to 
detail. Psychological studies of personality 
structure are still admittedly exceedingly in- 
adequate, but they have contributed to a sig- 
nificant weakening of older rigid thinking about 
requiring sex abstinence of young people. 

Within quite recent times, certain special 

studies of human sex behavior, with which all 
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of you are familiar (very notably, the studies 
of Kinsey), have done a great deal to sharpen 
our thinking as to what the real problems ia 
human sex behavior are, as contrasted with 
those assumed to exist as a result of our cultural 
heritage and because of the front we have felt 
obliged to keep up to preserve conventional 
status. 

Finally we come to our clinical marriage 
counseling experience. There is no question 
that anyone who counsels in marriage for very 
long, unless he be borne down by an excep- 
tionally narrow religious doctrine, must cer- 
tainly learn, from the human beings with 
whom he works, a great deal which gives him 
a more liberal attitude in trying to develop 
sympathy for the sexual needs and feelings of 
I am sure evidence of this will be 
abundant in the course of tonight's discussion. 

There are some especially significant data 
which challenge the wisdom of our sex mores 
for young people, and I wish to run through, 
in outline form, some of those that appear to 
me outstanding. 

The information which Dr, Kinsey has given 
to this group, on a couple of occasions, con- 
cerning the sexuality of infants is of high im- 
portance. Dr. Kinsey has reported to us data 
showing that all babies in the first year of life 
have sex response in a completely biological 
way just as all other young animals do; that 
all infants in the first year, male and female, 
have the capacity for sexual arousal under cer- 
tain situations, proceeding to automatic pelvic 
thrust and orgasm, and that these phenomena 
are present, without exception, in all children, 
equally in the female as in the male. 

In our marriage counseling and psychiatric 
studies we have learned the unhappy relation- 
ship of childhood chastity demands to adult 
frigidity and impotence in marriage. These 
lessons point clearly to a need to re-examine 
our standards for sex behavior in young people. 

Dr. Kinsey's published studies on sex be- 
havior in the male show a remarkable correla- 
tion between active, overt childhood sex ex- 
pression and later life sex potency. 
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Dr. Kinsey has shown that the males whose 
histories indicate the most activity at the earliest 
age in childhood are the ones who maintain a 
vigorous, healthy, satisfactory kind of sex be- 
havior throughout the entire span of their lives, 
and that, on the other hand, those who get off 
to an exceedingly poor start are the ones who 
display meager grades of potency and who 
present an abysmal picture of complete impo- 
tence at a relatively early age. It is my guess 
that Dr. Kinsey’s studies on the female will 
reveal a similar correlation. 

I would like to comment on my own clinical 
dealing with young men who reach marriage 
without any sort of overt sex experience, in- 
cluding masturbation. It isn’t often that I see 
a young man who, in giving his history of pre- 
marital sex experience, will say quite earnestly 
and honestly that he has never had any kind of 
overt sexual experience, including even mastur- 
bation. When I do encounter one of these 
young men he is likely to say, rather plaintively, 
“Doctor, don’t you think my sex life should 
be very wonderful, the way I have been saving 
myself?” I have learned to shudder when 1 
hear this sort of thing because, without excep- 
tion, these very chaste young men have turned 
out to be completely impotent, to a degree re- 
quiring extensive psychiatric treatment. 

It is significant to note here some observa- 
tions on the girls whom I see in the course of 
routine premarital preparation. Of these girls 
about sixty per cent have already had sex rela- 
tions. Among those who have not had rela- 
tions, a great majority display an exceeding 
degree of squeamishness and resistance to pelvic 
examination and instruction regarding genital 
anatomy. The taboo that has applied to their 
attitudes about the genital area is so severe 
that they will frequently faint unless watched 
closely and caused to lie down. Some of the 
rough edges of their anxiety can be taken off 
with patient preparation, but their problem is 
a large one, plainly correlated with puritanical 
early life sex training and lack of realistic sex 
experience. 

I wish to call your attention to the reprint 
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recently circulated to our membership, of an 
article by Dr. Arnold Kegel* on the relation- 
ship of sex response to the development of 
vaginal musculature. Without wishing to en- 
dorse all views expressed in this article, I 
believe it supplies an important implication that 
full response of the vaginal type may be te- 
lated to a kind of early sex experience that 
permits full organic functioning under emo- 
tionally favorable conditions. 

Turning briefly to the practical clinical aspects 
of tonight’s subject, I would note that we, as 
professionals, are already having much success 
in aiding parents toward more liberal views and 
actions in guiding their children in the direc- 
tion of a guiltless, rational understanding of 
sex. Most parents now accept the wisdom of 
treating their children with a more permissive 
democratic attitude than their own parents had 
toward themselves. Also they are generally 
willing to go along with us when we advise 
them to be friendly and approving toward the 
early sex interests and behavior of young chil- 
dren including acceptance of masturbation. But 
when we get into the question of sexual inter- 
course before adolescence, at adolescence, or 
afterward, we are in serious difficulty about how 
far to go. It is my personal view that we should 
incline in the direction of making it possible 
for children to have a biologically completely 
natural sex life, and steer away from the doc- 
trine which many in the professional fields have 
upheld, that we should teach children that sex 
is beautiful, that their bodies are beautiful, their 
genitals are beautiful, sex in marriage is beauti- 
ful, but that as to intercourse before marriage 
it is strictly a.matter of “Hang your clothes on 
a hickory limb, but don’t you dare go near the 
water.” We ought to move away from that 
attitude. Most religious educators are not will- 
ing to do so although a few are giving ground, 
and that is a cheering sign. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I view this 
question of a biologically natural sex life for 
young people as a cultural engineering project 


* “Sexual Functions of the Pubococcygeus Muscle," by 
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which will necessarily require many generations 
to work out and that many obstacles of both 
irrational prejudice and lack of realistic experi- 
ence must be overcome. But I have deep faith 
in our ability to accomplish it when, as in this 
professional group, we approach the task with 
a principal sense of devotion to the objective, 
scientific study of general human welfare and 
with a minimum of the wasted friction that is 
generated when defending the dogmas of mysti- 
cal philosophy. (Applause. ) ; 

CHAIRMAN BRIDGMAN: I will now call on 
David Mace. 

DAVID MACE: I greatly welcomed the in- 
vitation to share in the discussion tonight. The 
subject chosen is one which is of vital interest 
to us at the present time; and one to which I 
personally have given a good deal of thought. 

I rather fancy that Ralph Bridgman, in giving 
me this assignment, expected me to expound 
my own philosophy on this very debatable ques- 
tion. My attitude is I think well known, be- 
cause I have voiced it in our discussions and 
put it in writing. As I see it, you can adopt 
three attitudes to premarital sexual intercourse. 
You can be on the whole for it. You can be 
on the whole against it. Or you can be neutral. 
My personal attitude is that I am on the whole 
against it. 

I began to put down some of the things I 
wanted to say on this subject. Then,on Tues- 
day evening, I sat down to write it all out in 
the form of a paper. I completed this at 3:15 
the following morning, and went to bed con- 
tentedly. Upon rising some hours later, 1 went 
through what I had written—only to find to my 
consternation that it took 50 minutes to read 
aloud! Since I had been told to speak for only 
15-20 minutes, it was clear that I must cut down 
my paper to one-third of its length. When I 
tried to do this, I found that I could do so only 
by mutilating it as a coherent and logical state- 
ment. 

This posed a problem. I asked, ‘‘Am I long- 
winded? Or can’t this be said in from 15 to 
20 minutes?’ I came to the conclusion that the 
latter answer was the right one. And I saw for 
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the first time what I now believe to be the root 
of the difficulty that arises in so many of our 
attempts to bring about a sharing of viewpoints 
on this subject. The arguments for and against 
premarital sex relations are many and complex, 
and in order to be convincing they must be 
carried back to a consideration of first princi- 
ples. But that is not all. The vital point is, 
I believe, that these arguments must be seen as 
a whole in order to be coherent. To evaluate 
the significance of an act of sexual union be- 
tween two unmarried people, we have to take 
into consideration not only what the experi- 
ence means to those two people at that time. 
Behind the act lies a vast complex of implica- 
tions. We must take into account such factors 


as the values which sex holds for each of the 


two persons in terms of their background and 
conditioning. We must consider the nature and 
quality of the relationship between those two 
persons. We must face the possible implica- 
tions of the act—biological, psychological, so- 
cial. Not least, we must see the act in its 
broader sociological setting, in terms of what 
would be implied for human society, and in 
particular for the institutions of marriage and 
the family, if the pattern of behavior practiced 
by these two persons became the universal pat- 
tern of behavior for a// men and women. These 
factors are so varied and so far-reaching that 
discussions of the subject inevitably tend to 
focus attention on one or two of them and to 
neglect the others. It is a well-known fact that 
it is possible to prove anything if you are per- 
mitted to assemble your data selectively. I do 
not think any of us would do that deliberately. 
But the time factor always sets limits which are 
insufficient for full discussion. A really ade- 
quate discussion of this subject, as I see it, would 
require a whole conference of several days to 
itself, with the opportunity to relate each aspect 
to all other aspects so that the total picture 
would always be held steadily in view. This 
doesn’t mean that shorter discussions are value- 
less. But terms of reference must be limited. 

However, there is another complication. 
What I have said would imply that all we need, 
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in order to reach unanimity on one side or the 
other of this question, would be a sufficiently 
sustained opportunity for logical thinking to- 
gether. But behind all of our thinking lie 
deeper motivating factors which are emotional 
in character. 

In the early days of our marriage guidance 
work in England, I made an appointment to 
call on an official of an organization concerned 
with child welfare. I had the idea that since 
these people were concerned with the welfare of 
the child and we were concerned with the wel- 
fare of the marriage, it might be profitable for 
us to get together. I sent in some of our litera- 
ture in advance, and at the appointed time was 
introduced to a rather severe-looking lady who 
eyed me with marked disapproval. My attempts 
to make cordial conversation were a dismal 
failure. Finally, in exasperation, I said ‘You 
don’t seem to welcome co-operation between 
our two organizations. Why not?” For a 
moment she paused. Then she looked search- 
ingly at me and said in a lugubrious voice, al- 
most as if she were pronouncing sentence of 
death, “Do you realize that you have an ethical 
bias?” I was bewildered enough to make a 
very foolish reply. ‘Of course,” I said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘Haven’t you?” The look of mingled 
pain and wrath which she turned on me is 
quite mdescribable. 

Mature reflection since that incident has 
convinced me that I was right. We all have 
ethical biases, and it is well to remember this 
in every counseling situation. Indeed, unless 
a counselor is consciously aware of the nature 
and intensity of his ethical biases, he may be 
quite a dangerous person in certain types of 
situations. 

Our ethical biases toward the concept of 
premarital sexual intercourse may, quite apart 
from logical thinking, be the result of emotional 
factors, conscious or unconscious, which are of 
considerable intensity. I suppose the only kind 
of person who could approach this subject with 
calm calculated detachment would be a sexless 
person. But we would not be prepared to have 
our codes of sexual behavior determined for 
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us by sexless persons. Nor would we consider 
sexless persons to be suitable candidates for 
Marriage counseling. 

Most of us, I think, are unusually sensitive 
about our sexual feelings and attitudes. We 
live constantly on the frontiers of two op- 
posite fears. On the one hand we have a 
fear of finding ourselves outlawed by the group 
because our sexual acts or attitudes are con- 
sidered abnormal or unacceptable. We know 
how blindly vicious public censure can be, and 
we naturally shrink from such a possibility. 
But on the other hand we have a fear of being 
considered stuffy, out-of-date, behind the times. 
There is the urge to be in the fashion, up to 
the moment, to keep up with the Joneses. We 
walk, as it were, along a narrow path with a 
yawning precipice on either side. We don't 
all, however, walk along the same path. Some 
of us dread the disapproval of the conservative 
group mostly because the maintenance of our 
self-esteem depends upon our acceptance by that 
group. Others of us have cast our lot with 
the radical group and strive to maintain their 
approval. 

We are emotionally conditioned, also, by the 
patterns of behavior which we adopted indi- 
vidually before marriage. If you did not have 
premarital experience yourself, you may on that 
account disapprove of others’ having or having 
had it. You may do so because you sincerely 
consider that it would be harmful to them. On 
the other hand, you may do so because you 
resent their having pleasurable experiences 
which you had the misfortune to miss. If you 
did have premarital experience, you may wish 
others to do so because you believe it to be good 
for them. Or you may desire it in order to 
ease your feelings of guilt by lining up as many 
other people on your side as possible. Your 
views may, however, show a reaction against 
your own personal experience. You may want 
others to enjoy something which you now feci 
you denied yourself unnecessarily; or you may 
desire to safeguard others against what you 
have come to think of as errors in your own 
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I have said enough, surely, to show how 
tangled up our attitudes on this subject may 
be. The interaction of our thought and feel- 
ing can throw us into such confusion that we 
truly do not know where we stand. We may 
find ourselves leaning in one direction in dis- 
cussion with a radical group, and in another 
when in discussion with a conservative group. 
It may even be that for some of us the most 
honest attitude is to admit frankly that we don’t 
know what our views are, because we have not 
examined our motivations and attitudes thor- 
oughly enough to be able to make up our minds. 

As counselors, however, we must deal with 
those who seek our help. Our counselees are 
themselves in a dilemma similar to our own. 
Indeed their fears of disapproval by the group 
are stronger than ours, because they are younger, 
more uncertain of themselves, and socially less 
well-established. The very fact that they seek 
our help implies, also, that they are probably 
insecure persons. In turning to us, they bring 
acute anxieties which they are eager to resolve. 
Looking upon us as those magic people called 
“experts,” they attach immense importance to 
whatever we say. If we give them the slightest 
encouragement, they will press us for a verdict 
and urge us to make a decision for them, or to 
countersign the half-formulated decision they 
want to make for themselves. 

This situation, if we face it honestly, is a 
delicate and difficult one. It is easy to take 
refuge in a simple solution, to encourage those 
who adopt the view we ourselves approve and 
to discourage those who do not. To some ex- 
tent, of course, we shall do that inevitably. But 
I think we ought to examine our counseling 
ptactice and ask ourselves whether this solution 
may not be too simple to be sound. The 
dilemma in which the writing of this paper 
put me, therefore, led me to see that we have 
a problem here which we all share, whatever 
our point of view. 

In the remaining time at my disposal, let 
me try to formulate briefly some steps which, 
as marriage counselors, we may take toward the 
more effective guidance of those who seek our 
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help about premarital sexual behavior. 

1. What we can do among ourselves: I 
think we should continue from time to time to 
have frank and free discussions of the kind we 
have planned for this evening. We need to be 
careful, however, to define for ourselves the 
true purpose of these discussions. They will 
involve the expression of viewpoints which are 
not only different, but opposite. I think this 
is good and healthy. If we were all of one 
mind, we would not be representative of the 
people we are trying to help. Indeed, if we 
were all of one mind, we might well ask our- 
selves whether it wasn’t time we deliberately 
brought into our fellowship people who could 
enable us to keep aware of the other side of 
the picture. Since this is an issue upon which 


‘ American society is deeply divided at the pres- 


ent time, it is logical and right that we also, in 
our views, should be divided. The difference, 
however, is that we, because we are a fellowship 
of mature people, should be capable of agreeing 
to differ. We should present our individual at- 
titudes not with the object of refuting one an- 
other or of converting one another, but of 
understanding and accepting one another. If 
our fellowship is of real worth, it should be 
strengthened and not weakened, our respect for 
each other increased and not decreased in the 
process. 

2. What should we do in our counseling with 
young people who definitely seek our guidance 
on this question: {1 think we should strive for 
the flexibility of mind which can help them to 
consider carefully the arguments on both sides. 
Neutrality and impartiality are theoretical, not 
practical attributes. But it is good to strive 
toward them even if we do not succeed in at- 
taining them. In the counseling situation we 
have an almost perfect opportunity to make 
converts to our point of view. We have before 
us confused and dependent people, looking to 
us with a confidence in our infallibility which 
could easily be abused. There is no one to 
overlook us and see what we do. It is a search- 
ing test of our integrity as counselors, and the 
temptation to exploit it, by presenting only one 
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side of the picture, may be very great. I be- 
lieve we must honestly strive to resist that 
temptation. Our counselees can come to ma- 
ture decisions only when they are seeing the 
whole situation as clearly as they are capable 
of seeing it, and we have a duty to try to bring 
them to this point. 

3. Finally let us consider our counseling with 
young people who come, not to make up their 
minds on this question, but with a decision 
already made or already acted upon: If that 
decision does not raise issues immediately rel- 
evant to the counseling situation, the question 
does not need to be considered. But supposing 
the sexual behavior of the people in question 
calls for discussion. Then we must know what 
policy to adopt. 

If the counselee’s attitude toward premarital 
sexual experience corresponds to that of the 
counselor, there is generally no problem. But 
when those two ethical frames of reference 
clash, what is to be done? It is, I think, evad- 
ing the issue to suggest that the counselor can 
conceal his personal attitude. If there is real 
rapport, 1 doubt whether he can. A discussion 
of the subject is almost certain to convey the 
counselor's attitude. It may in fact be better 
for him to declare it frankly, especially if he 
feels a mounting tension in his relationship 
with the counselee. 

In this situation it seems to me that two con- 
siderations are important. First, the counselor, 
while he may not be able or even wish to con- 
ceal his own attitude, must be nonjudgmental. 
If he conveys the attitude that he regards the 
counselee as inadequate or cowardly on the one 
hand, or evil or irresponsible on the other, he 
may engender anxiety feelings and even damage 
the rapport of the counseling relationship 
beyond repair. The capacity to be nonmoralis- 
tic and nonjudgmental is almost the first and 
most fundamental qualification for effective 
counseling. On this I think we shall all agree. 
I hope we shall agree also that it does not imply 
the absence of personal convictions. 

The second consideration is that the counselor 
must, in a situation where there is a clash of 
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ethical frames of reference between himself and 
the counselee, be prepared to recognize the 
limitations of his position. It may be that at 
this point he is not the right person to help this 
particular man or woman, and that a referral is 
called for. We tend to consider referral as 
being indicated only where limitations of com- 
petence appear. I suggest that referral may be 
valid and desirable also where some element of 
incompatibility manifests itself. If the coun- 
selee shows indications of losing confidence in 
a counselor whose ethical frame of reference, 
in a matter central to the counseling process, 
differs from his own, that is not an evidence of 
failure in the counselor. To regard it as such, 
and to strive anxiously to continue the relation- 
ship despite mounting tension, is not good 
counseling. The proper course to take is to face 
the facts and make an appropriate referral. 

And now my time is up, and I must stop 
quite abruptly. There is a conflict in American 
society today over the ethical implications of 
premarital sexual intercourse. Instead of dis- 
cussing that conflict itself, I have tried to look 
at its implications, both for the counselor him- 
self and for his relationship to the counselee. 
I have made some suggestions concerning our 
policy in this matter—not in any dogmatic spirit, 
but as offering points for your consideration. 
I hope that the discussion which follows will 
be characterized by two qualities which, I be- 
lieve, will go a long way toward making it prof- 
itable. These qualities are—clarity and charity. 

CHAIRMAN BRIDGMAN: I make no apologies 
for inexorable time, but I would like to call on 
Bob Foster who is to lead the general discussion 
to join us up here now on the rostrum. We 
will then call on these gentlemen to open the 
discussion with deference to time, unless you 
are willing to go beyond 11:30 or 12:00 to- 
night. We ask them to confine their initial 
comments to three or four minutes. 

ALBERT ELLIS: I certainly go along with 
David’s request for charity. My clarity I shall 
leave you to judge. 

First of all, in regard to Walter Stokes’ paper, 
I have no objections to anything Walter said 
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and want to commend him for his clear and 
courageous thinking. I would merely like to 
add a point, that he did not emphasize. The 
ancient Hebrews’ philosophy of sex was not 
only derived from their belief that the male 
sperm was the main element in procreation, but 
was also rooted in the agrarian-pastoral economy 
of their day. Two thousand years ago, we 
must remember, one could not go out and hire 
anybody to till his land or to tend his flock, 
because every family had its own land and 
cattle and extra hired hands were virtually 
nonexistent. Consequently the ancient He- 
brews needed sons—not only to assure their 
immortality, but for very practical reasons as 
well, and since the right to a son’s labor was 
based on his actually being of one’s own blood 
it is easy to see why the ancient Hebrew 
patriarch wanted to be quite sure his son was 
his and not somebody else’s. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it was natural for men to insist that 
women be virgins at marriage, and not adulter- 
ous after marriage. 

Today, thousands of years later, when we 
have a completely different type of economy 
and when even sons are often an economic 
liability (since you have to support them long 
past puberty, send them through college, etc.), 
I think that we have too seriously taken over 
and clung to the idea that virginity and chastity 
are sacred to God—which idea, of course, was 
largely a Hebrew and early Christian rationali- 
zation for the socio-economic realities of the 
ancient world. 

Therefore, I would add to Walter Stokes’ re- 
marks the point that one of the main reasons 
we continue to enshrine virginity and chastity is 
because of a serious cultural lag. We com- 
pletely neglect the fact that we do have a very 
different form of society from that in which 
bans against premarital sex relations arose, and 
we unthinkingly perpetuate these bans. 

I have nothing particularly to say against 
David Mace’s paper (which is rather unusual 
for me) because, I believe, David is not only an 
unusually good Christian, but (perhaps in spite 
of that) he is a good democrat as well. I think 
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this is partly because he was raised in England, 
where people often take an unusually liberal at- 
titude toward many things with which they 
may essentially disagree. 

All I would like to add to David’s paper is 
that I would like to see his open-minded philos- 
ophy for marriage counselors carried even 
further into practice and to see it accepted by 
our society as a whole. The fact that people 
such as David Mace disagree with my views on 
premarital sex relations is fine—as long as we 
both are enabled to present our views to our 
colleagues and the public. My own ethical bias 
is solidly against condemning and persecuting 
those who engage in premarital sex relations, 
because I, like Walter Stokes, find that in my 
marriage counseling and psychotherapy cases 
most of my clients’ sexual difficulties and many 
of their emotional problems are directly or in- 
directly attributable to what Walter called our 
taboo against premarital sex relations as well as 
our taboos against masturbation and so forth. 
I have not time, unfortunately, to go into that 
at present. But whatever mine, Dr. Stokes’, 
Dr. Mace’s, or anyone else’s views on pre- 
marital relations may be, if only we could be 
sufficiently democratic and liberal to give the 
other person’s viewpoint a hearing it would 
be a most helpful thing. 

Right now, for example, there is something 
of a furor over an article of mine which ap- 
peared in the February 1953 issue of Marriage 
and Family Living, because, it is alleged, it is 
too “genital centered.” However, in the same 
issue of the journal there is an article by Dr. 
Maurice Karpf which is equally ‘genital cen- 
tered” but to which there seem to be much 
fewer objections, apparently because Dr. Karpf 
happens to end up on the more conventional 
side of the fence than I. 

Let me, therefore, say in conclusion that I 
hope David Mace’s philosophy of free thought 
and speech, which I go along with for marriage 
counselors, may be extended to the family and 
marriage relations field as a whole. It is espe- 
cially important that free and two-sided discus- 
sion of such important issues as premarital sex 
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relations be widely published in our professional 
journals, and also in such mass media as the 
Woman's Home Companion and the Ladies 
Home Journal—where, alas, it is going to take 
years to permit the expression of even a half- 
hearted viewpoint in favor of premarital sex 
activity. (Applause) 

JOHN CuBER: Present day marriage coun- 
selors present us with two polar types which are 
everywhere manifest—very few persons are “in 
between” because the golden mean is here, as 
elsewhere, exceedingly difficult both logically 
and psychologically. 

The first polar type is essentially a moralist. 
One of the most insidious sub-types of this 
moralist should be described. He has learned 
the psychiatric lingo (technical nomenclature), 
and tosses it about with verbal sophistication. 
He has made the personal acquaintance of a 
dozen psychiatrists. His case write-ups sound 
profound. But in the basic structure of his 
professional personality, he is essentially a 
rigid custodian of the conventions. All science 
is compulsively perverted to fit the conventional 
criteria, His speech often betrays him. The 
successes on which he prides himself are the 
cases in which, under his guidance, his clients 
have achieved the most conventional outcomes 
in the most conventional ways. Like the evan- 
gelist counting his converts he counts his suc- 
cesses—the sexually experienced girl who has 
been induced to “take the pledge,” the virile, 
masculine man who, by cold showers or other- 
wise, has effectively sublimated and taken up 
rose gardening. 

The other polar type is an applied behavior 
scientist. He neither prides himself on his con- 
ventionality nor finds it necessary to defy the 
conventions. His positive concerns are with 
personal rehabilitation, He wants psychologi- 
cally free and psychosomatically integrated pa- 
tients. He is permissive, not just as a trick to 
get the patients’ secrets, as the moralist uses it, 
but consistently, and in its deeper sense, does 
not need to measure the counseling outcome by 
the canons of an outmoded theology. 

As I see it, the scientific marriage counselor 
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is now and will continue for an indeterminable 
time in the future, in a dramatically unenviable 
position. If you will permit me an indelicate 
term, he must be a sort of bootlegger. I re- 
member the 1920's quite well, and the parallel 
is really apt. Bootleggers knew they were 
doing what was forbidden and if they got 
caught there would be penalties. But the 
chances of getting caught were slim. Few had 
serious conscience difficulties, because, after all, 
some of the more prominent and influential 
people in the community were their clients, and 
only a seemingly few bellicose individuals were 
seriously critical. So, whether we like it or not, 
we are bootleggers in this same sense. Our 
role is tenuous. Whatever may be our “pro- 
fessional code,” in a court of law or in the 
judgments of a community which does not 
recognize our professional code we are simply 
“immoral” influences. In my more cautious 
moments, I wonder why we do it, why those of 
us who practice with scientific and personal in- 
tegrity, day in and day out, take the risks we 
do, the risks to professional status and personal 
reputation, not only for ourselves but to our 
collaterals—wives, children, students, friends. 
Most of us are skating on very thin ice when 
we deal with premarital intercourse, homo- 
sexuality, abortion, extramarital sexuality, sex- 
ual deviancy, and even divorce. 

To summarize (or get to the point, as the 
case may be): What is a rational sex code for 
our times? I don’t claim exactly to know, but 
I hold to some basic hypotheses which I think 
are pretty sound. First and foremost, I hold 
that the criteria of a rational sex code are to be 
found in the adjustmental pleasure-pain 
valences of the individual. They are, moreover, 
highly individual and should be determined, 
more or less experimentally, for each individ- 
ual. A further hypothesis I am less sure about, 
namely, pertaining to the proper role of the 
conventions. In general I would say the less 
attention paid to them the better, with two 
provisos. (1) Sexual behavior, with few no- 
table exceptions, affects more than one person. 
Obviously Ego’s fulfillments must be tempered 
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in the light of Shego’s needs, quite as much as 
of his own. This applies both in and out of 
marriage, and deserves to be given a lot of at- 
tention when speaking of a “rational” sex 
ethic. (2) The conventions have to be con- 
sidered too. Conventional evaluations of an 
individual vitally affect the rewards and punish- 
ments which other people mete out to him. 
Reputation is real, and whether we like it or 
not, reputation is based largely on conventional 
criteria. (The moralist counselor knows this 
but the trouble is he doesn’t know enough else. ) 
Perhaps the whole notion can be subsumed, 
then, in this proposition: a rational code of 
sexual behavior for any individual consists of 
those overt and covert behaviors which create 
for him the optimal balance of fulfillments over 
frustrations, always taking into account, but not 
being dominated by, effects of these behaviors 
upon others and with the least possible number 
of arbitrary restraints dictated by the conven- 
tions. I might add that the outcome will prob- 
ably be that most people will be mostly con- 
ventional most of the time; but the reason is 
the important thing—the conventional mode 
may result, but it is not to be imposed as the 
criterion per se. 

ROBERT FOSTER: I felt a little confused by 
the innumerable facets and topics and aspects 
of this problem that we have had posed for us 
to discuss, because if there is anything in the 
field of marriage counseling, or the field of sex 
that we could not talk about on the basis of 
what has been presented, I am not quite sure 
what it is. Nevertheless, I do not mean that 
critically in terms of what was presented, only 
that it is confusing to an audience or discus- 
sion leader to decide how to focus it. 

Let me, first of all, read the topic we are 
supposed to discuss, which is, ‘From what data 
and in what terms shall a marriage counselor 
form his ethics in premarital sex behavior? 
What shall he do professionally with or about 
his code? What shall be his attitude toward 
behavior that does not conform to his own 
code?” Transference and counter-transfer- 
rence were not touched on. 
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I hope that as you folks take up the discus- 
sion, there will not be speeches for the audience, 
but more comments. We do not have time to 
have everybody say, “This is what I believe.” 
I think it might be a more profitable discussion 
if we discussed it in terms of “I agree,” “I dis- 
agree,’ or, ‘This is my conviction about the 
expressed point of view.” I am only suggesting 
this, however. I hope we will not be, as Zilboorg 
said one time in a talk about theology when 
teaching a course in theology, “Some in this 
group, I am sure, believe in God, and there are 
some who donot. For this class, we will take the 
middle ground.” (Laughter) I am sure that 
we have had the question posed in a way that 
we cannot quite take the middle ground and 
get very far, so the meeting is yours, and I will 


‘recognize you and try to pass it around and 


terminate our discussion in about 
minutes. 

HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN: Certainly I do 
not want to make a speech, but it occurs to me 
that the group might be interested in some re- 
cent data from my own research, a part of which 
was published in the last number of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Review. 

Our method was that of comparing marriage 
records with birth records for selected years in 
a midwestern county, studying the interval be- 
tween marriage and birth of the first child, and 
arriving at a measure of premarital pregnancy. 
I will not go over that ground again here, but 
since this initial study and the report, we have 
since gone to the divorce records of this same 
county and by a rather careful and tedious pro- 
cess, compared them with the marriage records 
to find which of these ended in divorce. 

Then we made an analysis of divorce rate by 
the spacing of the first child from marriage. 
The premarital pregnancy group was broken 
into two, first those who waited until just be- 
fore the birth of the child before getting mar- 
ried—you might call them the typical ‘‘shot- 
gun” marriages. They showed the highest di- 
vorce rate of all. The next was the premarital 
pregnancy group, in which marriage took place 
soon after pregnancy was discovered. The sec- 
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ond highest divorce rate was in that group. 

This is aside from our discussion tonight, 
but the third highest divorce rate was with those 
who conceived within marriage, but right soon 
after the wedding. The lowest divorce rate was 
with those who conceived some time after mar- 
riage. 

We attempted to control other factors through 
a matching process. With other factors con- 
trolled, #.e. age at marriage, type of ceremony, 
and so on, the difference in divorce rate between 
the premarital and postmarital pregnancy 
groups was found to be statistically significant. 
Our data do not show us why a high divorce 
rate is connected with premarital pregnancy. I 
believe a follow-up study through careful case 
histories would be highly desirable. Undoubt- 
edly some selective factors are operating, and 
we would expect there to be cultural varia- 
bles. 
ROBERT FOSTER: Thank you very much. I 
believe that is a very good contribution to our 
thinking. 

JOHN CUBER: May I make a very brief com- 
ment on the study ? 

I think that you must be very careful in in- 
ferences drawn from it. I am sure Harold 
would be, but some of us may not. That is, 
we have here a very, very imperfect measure of 
premarital sex relations. We have only those 
instances which resulted in pregnancy which, 
I think, in this day of some measure of con- 
traceptive sophistication, it is not unreasonable 
to assume is a minority of the cases in the first 
place. I would assume that this minority of 
young couples, who participated in sexual inter- 
course before marriage and failed at contracep- 
tion, would reap the failure, so to speak. We 
have shown by a study of them that they are 
inimical to marriage adjustment. I think that 
is all right. We must not draw inferences from 
that on premarital sex behavior per se. 

HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN: I agree that pre- 
marital pregnancy is a very imperfect measure 
of premarital sex relations; yet it is relevant to 
this larger problem. 

LENA LEVINE: I would like to say that this 
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discussion tonight, erudite as it is, is academic— 
just talk. It is a little too late. I do not think 
there is any use discussing whether we agree 
or do not, or whether it is good to have pre- 
marital sex. It is happening. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
difference between premarital sex with intent to 
marry, and nonmarital sex, no intent to marry. 
Nonmarital sex is new and increasing in the 
group which has previously been chaste. I think 
we should be ready soon to discuss what responsi- 
bility we have as counselors, or in our choice of 
consultants when needed; what responsibility 
we have to the youngster of sixteen, fifteen, 
maybe seventeen, who has come for contracep- 
tives, who wants the best, and not just sur- 
reptitiously. Who will take this responsibility ? 
What are we going to do when they are preg- 
nant and want an abortion? 

ROBERT EMERSON POTTS: In practicing law 
before the juvenile court, the problem of non- 
marital sexual relations often comes up because 
many of the juveniles you are called upon to 
defend have engaged in intercourse. Partic- 
ularly if you are called upon to defend a girl, 
it is usually a sexual offense. That problem 
often comes up. My experience has been that 
the court worker takes the position that this 
should not have occurred; that the person, if 
it occurred, is damned. 

Very often, it comes to the point where the 
girl is sent off to a girls’ industrial school, and 
actually, it may have been a normal desire of 
the girl to seek a certain degree of security 
from lack of parental guidance, and the ques- 
tion comes up: what do you do with that type 
of case? Very often, you know the behavior 
is going to continue. You get them off, or 
send them to the girls’ industrial school for a 
period of time. Then, under the new Ohio 
setup, they are selectively screened, but in any 
case they are again foisted upon society, and 
with that early background of nonmarital be- 
havior, as Dr. Levine pointed out, you have the 
problem of ‘‘just what do you do?” If you do 
not give them contraceptive information or send 
them some place to get it, you simply get a 
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series of the children that never should have 
been born foisted upon society. 

I could tell you of one family that came to 
my attention—every year they are costing our 
county, I believe, more than the entire planned- 
parenthood budget. (Laughter) 

That gives you some idea of what we are 
faced with when we do not solve the problem. 
Thank you. 

ROBERT LAIDLAW: I would like to talk on 
just one facet of the discussion tonight, and 
that is the matter of ethical bias. Of course, we 
all have our ethical bias. It seems to me that it 
is made up primarily of two components: first, 
what we might call our cultural heritage, and, 
second, the constantly changing evidence which 
we get in our various professional contacts, in 
our study of the literature, and so forth. If 
this evidence is really incorporated into our 
thinking as it comes in, it should necessitate our 
having as our personal bias something which is 
constantly shifting, constantly adjusting itself 
to what we feel the sum total of the best present 
scientific data at hand should lead us to feel 
and believe and be guided by. 

To my mind, the data which are being ac- 
cumulated, certainly in the last ten years, in- 
evitably lead us to a more liberal and under- 
standing view in regard to premarital sexual 
intimacies. But whatever our own personal 
feelings are, we must be very careful, as has 
been pointed out in a number of instances to- 
night, in the way that we utilize these points of 
view clinically in the counseling situation, be- 
cause we must never get too far ahead of our 
patient, and that is where clinical judgment so 
largely comes in. We ought not to be right 
with the patient. We have to be a step or two 
ahead, but we must not be leagues ahead, be- 
cause if we are, instead of being helpful to 
that patient, we will set up in him more con- 
flicts and feelings of guilt. These will result 
from his following a mode of conduct which 
he, because of our intimate relationship with 
him, may intellectually accept on the basis of 
our point of view, but which he is emotionally 
unable to cope with. 
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I think we have all encountered clinical cases 
where the counselor has been too far ahead of 
his patient, and where, instead of being helpful, 
he has actually created a situation of conflict and 
of guilt which has had a very opposite effect. 
(Applause) } 

EMILY MUDD: Walter Stokes should be able 
to describe to us the kind of society that he 
visualizes, wherein, on a reality basis within a 
culture, it would be possible for our adolescent 
children to explore their sexual feelings and 
needs in a completely spontaneous and free way. 
I would just like to see him carry that descrip- 
tion forward. 

ROBERT FOSTER: 
ing. (Laughter) 
WALTER STOKES: 


Emily, your bias is show- 


I have wondered about 
that for some time. ... It would be a good 
subject to go into later. I have a selected 
group of parents, my patients, who came to me 
when they got married or whom I knew as 
youngsters, and with whom I have a very spe- 
cial family counseling relationship. It has been 
my privilege to team up with them over the 
years in a mutual effort to release their children, 
as far as possible, from the morbid sex attitudes 
about which I have been complaining tonight 
and to grant them real freedom. The result 
has been strikingly successful, as I realize vividly 
when these youngsters come in ready for mar- 
riage. They have an amazing zest for sex 
enjoyment, coupled with an equally astonishing 
general maturity and sense of responsibility. 
It is a heartening thing to have had this re- 
warding experience and to realize that the same 
thing can be accomplished on the widest scale, 
given similar favorable circumstances. But I 
must remark that in our present society the way 
of the liberal family counselor, and of the 
liberal family, is a thorny one, to be successfully 
pursued only with caution, resourcefulness and 
courage. 

ROBERT FOSTER: I believe Abe Stone wants 
to say a word. Following that, you will hear 
from Bill Hein. 

ABRAHAM STONE: I want to comment on 
something that has been said about the Christ- 
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ian attitude toward premarital intimacies. I 
have had a chance to go around the world re- 
cently, and saw Hindus, Moslems, Buddists, 
Shintoists, in Japan, China, and India, and this 
situation is infinitely worse with them. 

There is one statement that David made 
which impressed me very much, and which I 
think perhaps, really states the situation at the 
present time. At one point in his discussion, 
and I quote it, he said, “We truly don’t know 
where we stand.” I agree with that. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

ALBERT ELLIS: I am not quite as old as 
Walter Stokes, so I can’t say I have seen many 
of my patients through the second generation. 
But I have, at present, almost a dozen young 
patients who are fairly typical habitués of Green- 
wich Village, New York. Most of these pa- 
tients came to me with serious sex problems, and 
most of them were having quite free premarital 
sex relations when they came. I have helped 
them work through their sex and love problems; 
and I also can report that when they are properly 
instructed in contraceptive methods by a com- 
petent physician, and when they are helped to 
overcome their needless sex fear and guilt— 
which are by no means difficult for them to lose 
if the counselor or psychotherapist imself is 
free of sex fear and guilt—they get along quite 
satisfactorily, even in this puritanical culture. 
Most of them make better marriages than the 
average American, and live out their lives in a 
much more spontaneous and less constricted 
manner than most other conventional denizens 
of our society. 

JOHN CUBER: Bob, just a very brief com- 
ment. I think it fits here. 

I would like to add to what has just been 
said by the last two speakers, something else 
that we often overlook, and that is that in the 
spontaneous groping around for life-fulfillment 
by young people in our society, there is an 
awful lot of very frank and open sexual experi- 
mentation, and only now and then, when some- 
body cracks up, so to speak, when something 
goes amiss, it comes to our attention, and then 
we have to pick up the pieces, so to speak. But 
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let’s not kid ourselves. There are an awful lot 
of people, without the benefit of Stokes, who are 
doing essentially what Stokes says, and we are 
in no position to evaluate the successful cases— 
we do not have the data to evaluate them. But 
it is easy to get an exaggerated idea of how 
awful this is from the few cases where it does 
turn out awful. 

ROBERT FOSTER: Reuben, will you close the 
discussion. 

REUBEN HILL: This gives me an unfair ad- 
vantage for which I did not bargain. I have 
been introspecting as a parent of five youngsters, 
as a teacher and researcher in the South, and 
as an occasional counselor, on what the implica- 
tions are of the position taken, I think sug- 
gested primarily by John Cuber; namely, that 
the moral code is that which we carry within 
us; he could have called it “conscience.” Our 
conscience only permits us to deviate a little in 
conduct without bringing on feelings of anxiety 
and the ugly, nasty feelings of unworthiness 
that you all recognize, but conscience also 
leaves us room for the fulfillment of personality 
which he sees as a positive aspect of explora- 
tion in this realm. I am wondering whether 
the implications are that the counselor will be- 
come, in a sense, a student of conscience—not 
so much of guilt, I believe, as of conscience, 
that phenomenon of border-setting, of laying 
out the limits of anxiety-free conduct. We have 
youngsters who say, ‘My conscience tells me to 
do it,” as well as, “My conscience won’t let me.” 

I propose that further meetings take up the 
roles that seem to be implied for the counselor 
and for the parent because to date we have not 
listened very closely to consciences nor explored 
them very intimately. Up to this moment we 
have been looking primarily for the symptoms 
of troubled consciences. I suspect that in this 
new direction of working with conscience di- 
rectly might lie roles to be played by the future 
counselors. (Applause.) 

BENJAMIN TIMMONS: Bob, may I say a 
word? I am just a visitor, but I think I repre- 
sent a field that might be represented. We 
teachers are not counselors specifically, but we 
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get questions in the quiz sessions, for instance, 
where we have 150 young people who have not 
had the intensive attention that a psychiatrist 
can give to people. These students say, ‘You 
have premarital sex relations, and is it all 
right?” You have all religions, and some fel- 
low says, “Can you be happy in marriage after 
an experience of premarital sex relation?” 

What are you going to say to this group? 

ROBERT FOSTER: I do not think we can an- 
swer that question here, but it is a question we 
would like to discuss. 

I was interested in an article entitled, “A 
Compulsive Basis of Social Thought.” As 
long as the author stuck to the job of collecting 
data and doing a good job of sampling and 
getting his material satisfactorily, he was not in 
much troub.e, but the minute he began to in- 
terpret this as to what it meant and what the 
implications were, he found himself in hot 
water, and all of his critics began to point that 
out. 

I have a feeling tonight that we have talked 
a good deal under the compulsive basis of our 
social system, our bias, or what you will. As 
a discussion leader, I would like to pose the 
question of whether or not it might be worth- 
while to approach the topic of premarital sex 
behavior as follows: Focus our question around 
three things: (1) What is it we really know 
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about the subject? (2) What is it we really 
do not know about it; and (3) of what we 
know, what can be taught and what is the best 
way to teach it, or counsel it? It seems to me 
that that would help us to focus on the subject 
from a somewhat objective and scientific point 
of view. 

Since you brought up the question, Ben, of 
Jews and Catholics and so on, I will close the 
meeting with this short story: 

The devil one morning was taking the roll 
call in hell. There appeared before him what 
so obviously was a Jewish young man that the 
devil said, ‘Well, what are you doing here?” 

“Well,” he says, “they told me up above that 
a Jew couldn’t get into heaven, and they pinned 
this tag on me of Unitarian, and now I find the 
‘Unitarians don’t get in either.” 

The second one that appeared was a Catholic, 
and he asked him what he was doing there. 

The Catholic said, ‘I didn’t follow the law of 
the church, and ever since I was a young man 
I went the wrong direction, and I am getting 
what I deserved.” 

The third person came in and had a badge 
on him of Christian Scientist. The devil said 
to him, ‘““What are you doing here?” 

He said, “Me, sir? I am not here!” 
(Laughter. ) 


the Editor 


{The A.A.M.C. section of the Journal welcomes comments on any material pub- 
lished therein and will print such comments and the replies of the authors con- 


cerned, to whatever extent space permits. 


Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D. 
Associate Editor for Marriage Counseling. } 


The following correspondence relates to the article ‘Marriage Counseling with 
Couples Indicating Sexual Incompatibility” by Albert Ellis, Marriage and Family 


Living, February 1953, pp. 53-59 


Letter 
We have been reading the article ‘Marriage 
Counseling with Couples Indicating Sexual In- 
compatibility” by Dr. Albert Ellis, in the 
February issue and we cannot avoid comment- 
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ing. The philosophy expressed in the article is 
generally sound. Yet one has the impression 
that, moving from sound theoretical principles 
and from the study of some successful thera- 
peutic cases, Dr. Ellis has progressed to con- 
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clusions that—at least in the form they appear 
in the article—sound paradoxical and often 
misleading. 

To review all the statements of the article 
would require much more than a letter of com- 
ment. We will therefore limit ourselves to 
pointing out what appears to us the fallacy of 
the argumentation. 

The criticism and the elimination of old 
taboos and misconceptions does not necessarily 
imply the reversal of the situation: namely, the 
condemnation of what was once wrongly 
labeled as unacceptable. Yet this is what the 
article implies in some places. We will give 
some examples. 

It is undoubtedly true that “‘sexual perversion 
consists, from a scientific standpoint, of anyone’s 
being able to derive satisfaction from only one 
specialized mode of sex activity, and from 
no other method” and that “homosexuals, 
masochists, and other deviants are perverted 
when they exclusively or mainly derive sex en- 
joyment from their particular mode of sex con- 
duct.” It seems to us, however, that there is a 
difference between the individual who derives 
gratification from both heterosexual and homo- 
sexual experiences or from genital as well as 
from pronounced sadistic, masochistic and 
coprophilic activities and the person who limits 
his sexual pleasure to genital experiences, even 
if solely to face to face intercourse, We there- 
fore would hardly subscribe to the statement that 
“any man or woman who can only enjoy face 
to face intercourse . . . is as much a pervert as 
the homosexual and the sadist.” 

Such an attitude may have been of help in 
the hands of a very skilled therapist (as Dr. 
Ellis seems to be). Perhaps it serves asa 
corrective device intended to provoke a psycho- 
logical shock in some given cases, if the thera- 
pist is aware of the limitations of such method 
and proceeds with the indispensable caution. 
We wonder, however, about the wisdom of such 
an attitude if indiscriminately used. We also 
wonder about the advisability of suggesting it 
in a magazine open to people who may be easily 
misled and perhaps confused by such advice. 
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(Technically, we know that the boundaries of 
the ego can be extended only slowly and 
gradually. Its acceptance of dissociated or 
even simply of new material cannot be the re- 
sult of a sudden process. This is valid not only 
in therapy, but also in any educational or re- 
educational process.) 

Notwithstanding the author’s final words of 
caution, we wonder whether the article has paid 
enough consideration to the anxiety that the 
suggested attitude may provoke in some patients, 
to the conflicts that it may create in already (sex- 
ually) confused minds, and to the guilt which 
may be stirred by complying. We also feel 
that at times the article does not seem to take 
into sufficient account cultural and environ- 
mental factors (religious attitudes, social strata, 
etc.) which are necessarily a part of any given 
situation, or to consider the respect which is due 
to the other partner in the marital relation- 
ship. 

It is true that in certain cases “‘it is just as 
manly and natural for a male to have an orgasm 
in one way as another” and that a husband 
should satisfy his wife “in any way in which she 
may be satisfied’ and that there is “nothing 
sacred about penile-vaginal intercourse.” This, 
however, should not bring us to the conclusion 
that people who can only enjoy penile-vaginal 
intercourse, to the exclusion of oral, anal modes 
of satisfaction are necessarily perverts. 

Nor can we agree with the philosophy under- 
lying the statement, “To add to these chores 
(cooking, washing, washing dishes, shopping 
and house cleaning) another ten or fifteen min- 
utes of manipulating her husband’s genitals, 
even when she is not arousable herself, is cer- 
tainly more important to her husband’s and 
therefore to her own happiness than many of 
the other non-pleasant jobs she performs.” We 
can agree with the point that everything can 
and should be attempted by one of the partners 
in order to save a rather happy marriage in 
danger of dissolution because of sexual mal- 
adjustment. It would, however, appear danger- 
ous to compare sexual activity to an artificial 
physical performance, or to a duty in which one 
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of the partners “‘satisfies” the other without be- 
ing personally aroused. It is well known that 
this does not constitute complete gratification for 
the supposedly “satisfied” partner, who very 
often senses the artificiality and the attitude of 
duty (and also of deep personal lack of in- 
volvement) of the other partner. A great factor 
in the sexual gratification is the sense of corre- 
spondence, the feeling or resonance that each 
partner has in giving as well as in receiving 
pleasure. 

We also consider it our task, in our struggle 
against irrational taboos, to help people to 
enjoy sexual pleasures more freely, and to add 
variety. However, we do not think that this 
can be achieved ‘“‘forcibly,” by imposing on the 
sexually inadequate individual the additional 
burden of an activity which may appear to him 
(or to her) even more “disgusting” because it 
is being performed for the sake of duty and not 
for the sake of his or her own personal satis- 
faction. 

In conclusion, while we agree with the theo- 
retical basis of this article, we feel that some of 
the conclusions and some of the suggested coun- 
seling attitudes (at least in the rigid and over- 
simplified form in which they are expressed) 
may work against the goals that the author him- 
self wants to achieve. 

FREDA S. KEHM 

LuIGi TAGLIACOZZO 

The Association for Family Living 
Chicago 


Reply by Author 

Dr. Kehm’s and Mr. Tagliacozzo’s thought- 
ptovoking comments on my article are most 
stimulating; and I am happy, albeit briefly, to 
reply to them. 

First of all, they acknowledge as “un- 
doubtedly true” my statement that “'sexual per- 
version consists, from a scientific standpoint, of 
anyone’s being able to derive satisfaction from 
only one specialized mode of sex activity, and 
from no other method,” but then they incon- 
sistently refuse to admit that any individual who 
can only enjoy face to face intercourse, and no 
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other mode of sex relations, is just as sexually 
deviated as an exclusive homosexual or sadist. 
Why? Because, in our culture, what is sauce 
for the over-rigidly homosexual or sadistic is 
not sauce for the over-rigidly heterosexual. One 
is arbitrarily said to be “abnormal” or “per- 
verted,’ while the other is called “normal.” 
From the standpoint of logic and science, how- 
ever, there is no sense to this arbitrary cultural 
distinction, any more than there is sense to the 
Communists’ distinguishing between “bad” 
murdering and censoring Nazis and “good” 
murdering and censoring Soviet rulers. Hetero- 
sexual intercourse can be, and often is, just as 
rigid and neurotic as other types of sex relations. 
Why, just because of cultural prejudices and 
superstitions of our society, should we not 


‘admit this fact? 


Dr. Kehm and Mr. Tagliacozzo contend that 
my views will provoke anxiety and confusion in 
some people if they learn that what they have 
considered to be their “‘normal’’ sex activities are 
actually deviated if they participate in them 
rigidly and exclusively, As they imply, most of 
this anxiety may easily be alleviated, and in fact 
used to excellent advantage, by the experienced 
counselor or psychotherapist. Even granting, 
however, that some readers who do not go for 
counseling will be upset by learning the facts, 
instead of the fancies and superstitions they 
have previously learned, about sexual deviation, 
this is hardly a good reason for suppressing 
such facts. Galileo, Darwin, Freud, Einstein, 
Kinsey, and other scientists have now for a long 
time been creating vast amounts of anxiety in 
millions of tradition-tied, unscientifically 
minded human beings; but would Dr. Kehm 
and Mr. Tagliacozzo advocate, on that account, 
the barring of their works from public print? 
Their distress about my article’s not seeming 
“to take into sufficient account cultural environ- 
mental factors (religious attitudes, social strata, 
etc.) which are necessarily a part of any given 
situation,” is but another way of saying that 
if scientific facts do not conform to socio- 
economic, religious, and other popular preju- 
dices, then we should squelch the facts for fear 
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of hurting many people’s feelings. Naturally, 
in marriage counseling situations we must be 
careful about how we present sexual facts to 
individual clients. But in written material, par- 
ticularly that designed for a professional audi- 
ence, it is impossible to present the facts of any 
subject, especially sex, without offending some 
readers. To present such facts, however, is the 
only way to advance human learning, and 
eventually to eradicate local superstitions and 
prejudices which are the real causes of people’s 
sensitivities being hurt when a spade is called 
a spade. 

Finally, Dr. Kehm and Mr. Tagliacozzo 
allege that I do not “consider the respect which 
is due to the other partner in the marital rela- 
tionship” nor “the feeling or the resonance that 
each partner has in giving as well as in receiv- 
ing pleasure.” But that is precisely what I do 
consider when I advocate one partner's satisfy- 
ing the other partner sexually even though the 
first may not be, at the moment, particularly 
aroused. It is easy for even the most unloving 
mate to satisfy the other sexually when he or 
she is himself excited ; but it is much more diffi- 
cult, and a sign of considerably more love, re- 
spect for human individuality, and mutual res- 
onance, for one mate to satisfy the other sex- 
ually when the former is not excited. I agree 
that sexually satisfying one’s mate should not be 
a matter of duty, nor certainly of force. Love, 
at bottom, is a willingness to give to one’s mate, 
or even to sacrifice to some extent for him or 
for her; and this willingness, as I said in my 
article, should certainly include the willingness 
to give sex satisfaction, as well as to engage in 
various chores which may be at times intrinsi- 
cally unsatisfying. I stated in my article, and I 
repeat here, that unless an individual sufficiently 
loves his or her mate and has enough interest in 
satisfying her or him no matter what may be the 
number of orgasms she or he requires per day 
or week, that individual has no business marry- 
ing in the first place. Love alone will not solve 
marital sex problems ; but love plus sex enlight- 
enment will at least have a good chance to do 


so, 
ALBERT ELLIs 
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Comment by Guest Editor 

It seems to us that the correspondents from 
the Association for Family Living have read 
into, rather than simply read, the Ellis article to 
which they refer. Dr. Ellis has attacked a 
demonstrably inadequate set of sex rules and 
properly points out the perverted nature of 
some of the practices based on these rules. He 
then proceeds to report impressive success in 
helping married couples to change their atti- 
tudes and to enjoy greater sexual compatibility. 
How it may then be inferred that Ellis has 
counseling attitudes that “may work against the 
goals that the author wants to achieve’ escapes 
our comprehension of sophistical footwork. 

Does Dr. Ellis give too little attention to 
anxiety, conflicts, and guilt? On the contrary, 
he centers his whole article on a description of 
the counseling processes he uses to reduce or 
remove anxiety, conflicts, and guilt. The test 
of the success of a counseling procedure is the 
behavior of the client. Unless the letter writers 
are prepared to question the veracity of Dr. 
Ellis’ reporting, their fears of negative things 
happening to clients thus counseled are strictly 
unsupported by the reported facts. 

On the point of whether readers of Marriage 
and Family Living ate going to be disturbed by 
such articles, we now have evidence that at least 
two were disturbed. But if marriage and fam- 
ily educators and counselors are ever to provide 
more fully the much reputed, but little wit- 
nessed, leadership toward more rational, pro- 
ductive, and happy patterns of marriage and 
family living, we need more, not fewer, expres- 
sions of points of view radically different from 
the existing folklore.1 We know that the or- 
thodox sex attitudes of our society create anxiety 
and unhappiness for many persons ; our Associa- 
tion for Family Living friends think Dr. Ellis 
might create anxiety and unhappiness by pro- 
mulgating his sex attitudes. If so, that’s a price 
we must pay in order to develop sex attitudes 
superior to either Mrs. Grundy or Mr. Ellis. 
And it just could be, you know, that Ellis is 
right. ROBERT A. HARPER 

Washington, D.C. 


1 Jealics are the department editor’s. 
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Letter 

I read with interest Albert Ellis’ paper on 
“Marriage Counseling With Couples Indicating 
Sexual Incompatibility” in the February issue of 
Marriage and Family Living. 1 would like to 
comment on one area of his discussion and to 
present a different point of view. 

Mr. Ellis takes the position that either part- 
ner may sexually satisfy the other by manipula- 
tion of the genitals, up to and including orgasm, 
without penile-vaginal intercourse. It is this 
“up to and including orgasm without penile- 
vaginal intercourse’ that presents the difficulty. 
Any acts which are sexually stimulating can be 
used by the married couple so long as they are 
part of coition either preparatory to it or in 
completion of it. There need be no difficulty 
about such matters as position during inter- 
course, manual manipulation, frequency of sex 
relations, etc. As Mr. Ellis points out so 
clearly and forcefully there is a wide range of 
possibilities and husband and wife are free to 
experiment. Certainly it is a highly desirable 
thing that both husband and wife should be 
sexually satisfied. _However—and this is the 
point of difference—that satisfaction when it is 
“up to and including orgasm” must be sought 
as part of coition, not separated from it. 

The pleasure or satisfaction derived from 
orgasm is not an end in itself but a by-product 
of the marital act. Sexual satisfaction has a 
very important place but that place must be 
found in the total context of marriage. The 
complete satisfaction expressed in the orgasm 
belongs only to coition between husband and 
wife. To assume that because a husband or wife 
requires penile-vaginal intercourse as a condi- 
tion for orgasm he or she is therefore “‘fetichis- 
tically attached to the idea of such coitus, and is 
consequently a sexually deviated or ‘perverted’ 
individual” is simply not true. 

DorotHy A. MOHLER, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Social Science 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Reply by Author 
Mrs. Mohler presents a point of view that 
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has frequently been expressed in conventional 
sex literature but that, from both a logical and 
a psychological standpoint, simply does not 
make sense. 

Her first point is that sex satisfaction, “when 
it is ‘up to and including orgasm’ must be sought 
as a part of coition, not separated from it.” But 
she gives no reason why this must be so. Doubt- 
lessly various doctrinal groups, particularly the 
Roman Catholic Church, believe that orgasm 
and penile-vaginal coitus should be synonymous, 
and that non-coital orgasm is essentially “un- 
natural,” “perverted,” or “wicked.”” But mod- 
ern sexual scientists, as represented by such out- 
standing authorities as Havelock Ellis, Robert 
L. Dickinson, Alfred C. Kinsey, and G. Lom- 
bard Kelly, believe no such thing. It is just as 
logical to insist that orgasm and vaginal-penile 
intercourse must go together as it is to insist that 
meals must end with desserts, that everyone 
must read Shakespeare, or that all married 
couples must have children, Mrs. Mohler is 
entitled to her authoritarian, unscientific view ; 
but I, for one, particularly as I note the tre- 
mendous harm that this view has wreaked on 
literally millions of women who seldom or 
never have an orgasm during coitus but who 
easily have it by other means, will stick to fact 
and logic. 

Mrs, Mohlet’s second point is that ‘the 
pleasure or satisfaction derived from orgasm is 
not an end in itself but a by-product of the 
marital act. Sexual satisfaction has a very im- 
portant place but that place must be found in 
the total context of marriage. The complete 
satisfaction expressed in orgasm belongs only 
to coition between husband and wife.” In the 
first place, the view that sexual satisfaction 
must be only confined to marriage is another 
doctrinal creed that has been widely held in 
the past but that is now quite debatable. An 
increasing number of serious thinkers, such as 
Dr. Rene Guyon, Dr. Harry Benjamin, and Dr. 
Alex Comfort, would heartily dispute Mrs. 
Mohler’s contention. In the second place, even 
assuming that sexual satisfaction should, as 
Mrs. Mohler says, “be found in the total con- 
text of marriage,” it by no means logically fol- 
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lows that “the complete satisfaction expressed 
in the orgasm belongs only to coition between 
husband and wife.” “Complete satisfaction,” 
quite obviously, means any kind or mode of 
satisfaction that any given marital pair per- 
sonally enjoys. It is ridiculous—and, indeed, 
pernicious—to assume that such “complete satis- 
faction” belongs only to coition, to clitoral 
manipulation, to oral-genital relations, or to any 
one mode of orgasm-producing activity a par- 
ticular couple relishes. Clinical experience 
proves over and over again that “complete satis- 





faction” does mot necessarily accompany even 
the most accomplished and varied types of coi- 
tus, but that it frequently results from various 
types of non-coital manipulations. That was 
the main point of my article. If Mrs. Mohler 
wishes to limit ber own concept of orgasmic 
satisfaction to marital coitus, that is her privi- 
lege. But for her (or for anyone) to insist that 
everyone else in the world limit their orgasms 
to marital coitus is tyranny. 
ALBERT ELLIS 
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Travel Information 


The Kellogg Center for Continuing Education 
is on Harrison Road on the western edge of 
the Michigan State College Campus, East 
Lansing. 

East Lansing is on M-78, U.S.-16 and M-43, 
three miles east of Lansing. 

Lansing can be reached by: 

Trains—Chesapeake & Ohio (from Detroit) 

Grand Trunk (from Chicago or Canada) 

Plane—Capital Airlines 


Monday, August 31st 


9:00 A.M.—Registration 
10:00 a.M. — ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING—Robert Foster, presiding. 
Reports of Study Committees: 
— on “Marriage and Family Living” 
Dorothy Dyer . 
— on “Purpose of National Sections” Clark 
Ellzey 
— on “State and Regional Relationships” 
David Fulcomer 
— on “Relations with Other National 
Groups” Eva Grant 
— on “Job Analysis of the Executive Secre- 
tary” Mrs. Freda Kehm 
Fact-finding groups to discuss study com- 
mittee proposals. 
12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
Annual Meeting 
August 31, September 1 and 2, 1953 


Preliminary Program 
David TREAT, Chairman 


Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


“NEW STRENGTHS FOR THE FAMILY TODAY” 


2:00 p.M—ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEET- 
ING (continued) 

Action on study committee proposals. 

Treasurer's Report and 1954 Budget. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

6:30 P.M—OPENING DINNER—Dorothy 
Dyer, President-elect, presiding. 

Invocation: Msgr. John O'Grady, National 
Catholic Welfare Council 

Fellowship, Songs: Alvin Loving, River 
Rouge, Michigan, Public Schools 

Introductions: Mrs. Dorothy Dyer, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 

Roll Call of States and Regions 

8:00 p.M—GENERAL SESSION—David B. 
Treat, Program Chairman, Presiding. 

Welcome to Michigan State College—Ed 
Harden. 

Keynote Address—‘New Strengths for the 
Family Today’—Robert G. Foster, 
President, N.C.F.R.; Director, Marriage 
Counseling Service and Training Center, 
Menninger Foundation (Broadcast over 
WKAR) 

9:30 P.M.—RECEPTION by the Michigan 
Council on Family Relations 


Tuesday, September 1st 


9:00 A.M.—Tours—Michigan State College 
Campus ; Oldsmobile Plant 
Film showings chairman: Clark Ellzey 


Those who have made preliminary registration may secure their rooms at the “Front Desk’’ of the Kellogg Center at the time 


they indicated arrival. 


Registration may be completed at the ‘Conference Registration Desk’’ in the Kellogg Center between 9:00 A.M. and 5:30 P.M. 
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Educational exhibits chairmen: Marjorie 
Delavan, P. K. Houdek 
11:00 A.M.—GENERAL SESSION—Mtrs. 
Freda Kehm, Association for Family 
Living 
Address: ‘Research: A New Strength for 
Family Life”—Nelson Foote, University 
of Chicago. (Broadcast over WKAR) 
12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 
2:00 p.M.—SECTION MEETINGS—see next 
column, f. 
4:30 P.M.—Film showings 
6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Albert Rosenberg, Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, presiding. 
Invocation: Rabbi Alfred Friedman, Hillel 
Foundation, M.S.C. 
P.M.—GENERAL SESSION—Clark 
Ellzey, Stephens College, presiding. 
Film: “Roots of Happiness” 
Discussant: Esther Middlewood, Michigan 
Department of Mental Health 
Play: “The Case of the Missing Handshake” 
presented by: The Flint Community 
Players, Flint, Michigan 
Discussant: Norman F. Kinzie, Michigan 
State College 


7:30 


Wednesday, September 2nd 


A.M.—GENERAL SESSION—David 
Fulcomer, Iowa State College, presiding. 
“Professional Ethics in Family Life Educa- 


9:00 


tion” 
Moderator: Ernest Osborne, Columbia 
University 
Panel: 
10:15 A.M.—Discussion in Inter-Professional 
Groups, 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 
2:00 p.M.—SECTION MEETINGS—See fol- 
lowing pages 
4:15 p.M.—ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEET- 
ING 
6:30 P.M.—PRESIDENTIAL BANQUET— 
Robert G. Foster, presiding. 
Invocation: Rev. Richard Lentz, National 
Council of Churches 
Address: ‘New Perspectives in the Study of 
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M._D., 
(Broadcast 


the Family’—John Spiegel, 
Michael Reese Hospital. 
over WKAR) 


SECTION PROGRAMS 


Each section will have the opportunity to tape 
a recording for broadcast purposes. 


1. Education for Marriage and Family Living 
in the Colleges 

Chairman: Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, Florida 
State University. 

Tuesday: “Teaching of Experimental 
Courses in Preparation for Marriage 
at Merrill-Palmer School’”—John W. 
Hudson. 

Wednesday: “Has a University Professor 
Responsibility to Society for the Moral 
and Spiritual Values of the Students ?”’ 

Moderator: David Fulcomer, Iowa State 
College 

Panel: Clark Ellzey, Stephens College; 
Robert A. Harper, Washington, 
D.C.; Rachel Dale Moss, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.; 
Catherine A. Rockwood, University 
of Florida. 

2. Education for Marriage and Family Living 
in the Schools. Chairman: Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Cosgrove, Highland Park, Michi- 
gan. (Mimeographed copies of this 
section’s complete program can be 
secured from the Conference Program 
Director, 302 W. Second Avenue, 
Flint, Michigan.) 

Tuesday: ‘The Classroom Teacher's Role 
in Developing Personality Strengths” 
—Ralph D. Rabinovitch, M.D., Chief 
of Children’s Services, Neuropsychi- 
atric Institute, University of Michigan 
Hospital. 

Groups discussing implication at ele- 
mentary, intermediate and high 
school levels will follow. 

Wednesday: “A Philosophy of Family Life 
Education” —David Mace, Drew Uni- 
versity 
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Workshops: Effective Teaching Tech- 
niques; What Shall We Teach?; 
Preparation of Teacher. 

3. Family Life Education in the Community 
Chairman: Donald F. Schroeder, Clara 

Elizabeth Fund 
Tuesday: (Joint session with Section on 
Mass Media) 

“Strengthening Community Family Life 
Teaching Through Selected Visual 
Aids” (other than films) 

“Family Goals to Happy Relationships” 
—Dorothy Mummery, Purdue Uni- 
versity 

“Reproduction Education Aids Available 
to All Communities”—Donald F. 
Schroeder 

Wednesday: “Successful Community Pro- 
grams in Family Life Education” 

“Expectant Parent Education in Michi- 
gan’”—Goldie B. Corneliuson, 
M.D., Michigan Department of 
Health 

4. International Liaison 
Chairman: David Mace, Drew Univer- 

sity 

5. Marriage and Family Counseling 
Chairman: Albert Ellis, New York 

Tuesday: ‘Failures in Marriage Counseling 

Cases” —Carl A. Nissen, Ohio State 

University, Robert A. Harper, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
_ Discussant: Ernest Osborne, Columbia 
University 
Wednesday: “Counseling in the Premarital 
Situation”’—Henry Ryan, Howard 
University, Mrs. Frances Harper, 


Washington, D.C. ; 
Discussant: Mrs. Mary Osborne, Sarah 
Lawrence College 
6. Marriage and Family Research 
Chairman: W. W. Ehrmann, University 
of Florida 
Tuesday: “Attitudes and Practices of Dat- 
ing and Personal Adjustment’’—C. 
Jay Skidmore, Department of Soci- 
ology, Utah State Agricultural College. 
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“Personality Development and Identifica- 
tion with Parents and Family,”’ Don 
C. Carter, Department of Sociology, 
Utah State Agricultural College. 

“A Follow-up of William Smith’s Retest 
of Waller's Rating and Dating 
Complex,” Robert O. Blood, Jr., 
Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Short Business Session. 

Wednesday: “Comparison of the Pana- 
manian and the American Families,” 
John Biesanz, Department of Soci- 
ology, Wayne University. 

“The Personal Histories and Sexual Ex- 
periences of 150 Females,” William 
S. Reevy, Department of Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

‘A Marital Thematic Apperception Test,” 
Lawrence S. Bee, Home Economics 
and Sociology, The University of 
Kansas 

Election of Officers for 1953-54. 

7. The Law, the Courts and the Family 

Chairman: Ralph Bridgman, Lucas 
County (Ohio) Courts 

Tuesday: ‘The Laws That Govern the Con- 
tracting of Marriages, in Relation to 
the Length and Stability of Marriages” 
—Norman Brennan, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Discussants: E. Lowell Kelley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Richard E. Lentz, 
National Council of Churches. 

Wednesday: “Types of Service in Domestic 
Relations and Family Courts’— 
George Squire, Wayne University. 

Discussants: E. Dana Brooks, Cleveland, 
Ohio (Domestic Relations Court), 
Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Katherine B. Greene, 


Detroit, Michigan, Robert M. 
Toms, Wayne County Circuit Court, 
Detroit 
8. Mass Media 
Chairman: Anthon S. Cannon, University 
of Utah. 











Tuesday: (Joint Session with Section on 
Community Education #3) 

Wednesday: Reports on Successful Use of 
Films, Radio, TV and other Media. 
New Developments in the Field of 
Mass Media. 

9. Parent Education 

Chairman: Gunnar Dybwad, Child Study 
Association of America. 

Tuesday: ‘Problems in Organizing Parent 
Groups”—Ralph Daniel, Michigan 
Board of  Alcoholism—workshop 
leader. 

Wednesday: “Methods of Reaching Par- 
ents: Look at Mass, Group and Indi- 
vidual Approaches”—Freda Kehm— 
—workshop leader. 

10. Religion and the Family 

Chairman: Carl F, Reuss, Lutheran Board 
of Social Action. 

Tuesday: “Research Findings on the Effects 
of Present Day Religion on Family 
Living’”—Carl F, Reuss 

Discussants: 

Catholic: Rev. John D. Slowey, Lans- 
ing, Michigan 

Jewish: Rabbi Alfred Friedman, Lans- 
ing, Michigan 

Lutheran: Rev. Paul G. Hansen, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

Protestant: Rev. Francis G. Stewart, 
Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 

Wednesday: ‘Religious Programs De- 
signed to Strengthen Today’s Fami- 
lies” 

Discussants: 

Catholic: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
O'Grady, Washington, D.C. 

Jewish: Rabbi Jerome D. Folkman, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Protestant: Rev. Richard E. Lentz, 
National Council of Churches. 

“Family Development Through Cooperative 
Nursery Schools” 

Chairman: Mrs. Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor, Baltimore Department of 
Education 

Tuesday: “Family Education Through Co- 


John 
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operative Nursery Schools” 
Panel members: Mrs. Dorothy Corliss 
Hendry, University of Chicago Co- 
operative Nursery School. Mrs. 
Dorothy Kaufman, Michigan Coun- 
cil of Cooperative Nursery Schools. 
Pauline Park Wilson Knapp, Mer- 
rill-Palmer School. Edna Mc- 
Naughton, University of Maryland. 
Mrs. Frances Miller, San Francisco 
Public Schools. 
Wednesday: ‘Creative Group Dynamics in 
Cooperative Nursery Schools” 
Panel: Roberta Hemingway, Michigan 
Department of Social Welfare. 
Sue Hickmott, New York State 
Teachers College. Virginia Lar- 
son, M.D., Seattle Family Life 
Program. W. M. Mathews, Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit. Helen 
Parks, Wayne University Laboratory 
Nursery School. David B. Treat, 
Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint. Mrs. 
Lucille Wilfand, Mt. Rainier, Mary- 
land. Mrs. Eileen Wonnecatt, 
Michigan Council of Cooperative 
Nursery Schools, Detroit. 
12. Housing and Family Welfare 
Chairman, Albert G. Rosenberg, Chidego 
Housing Authority 
Tuesday: “How Is Bad Housing Injuring 
American Family Life?” Hon. George 
C. Edwards, Probate Judge Juvenile 
Division, Wayne County, Michigan. 
Wednesday: Chairman Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 


O'Grady. “The Family Welfare 
Field’s Responsibility and Opportun- 
ity.” 


Panel: William Bacon, Director, Area 
Planning Dept., Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago; Charles A. 
Blessing, Director-Secretary, De- 
troit Planning Commission; Maceo 
Crutcher, Detroit Realtor; John 
Field, Director Toledo Board Com- 
munity Relations; Mrs. Bette Jen- 
kins, Manager, Gratiot Redevelop- 
ment, Detroit. 
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A Federal Department of Welfare: Hope 
or Hazard for the Family? 





NCFR MIDWEST AD HOC CONFERENCE, 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 27, 1953 







Professional people from nine mid-western states participated in Chicago, February 27, 1953, in a con- 
ference sponsored by the National Council on Family Relations for interprofessional discussion on the implica- 
tions for the family in the proposed Federal Department of Welfare. Responsibilities and limitations of govern- 
ment were considered, along with the contributions of private individuals and agencies and their relationships 
to one another, and how such a department, if developed, could best serve the family. The conference was de- 
veloped by a fifty-member interprofessional committee from Chicago and the Midwest, and fourteen cosponsors 
representing public and private agencies and professional societies. All-day workshops considered education, 
health, recreation, housing, and family security and child welfare. Presiding was Robert G. Foster, President, 
National Council on Family Relations, with Fred K. Hoehler, Executive Director of the Citizen’s Committee of 
Greater Chicago, formerly Director of the Illinois Department of Welfare, as Chairman of the day. Principal 
general session speakers were Helen Ross, Administrative Director, Institute of Psychoanalysis, and Paul B. 
Magnuson, Chairman of President Truman’s Commission to Study the Health Needs of the Nation. President 
Foster’s welcoming address and Helen Ross’ address follow. . 















WELCOMING ADDRESS 
ROBERT G. FOSTER, President NCFR 


L ADIEs AND GENTLEMEN: As President of the National Council on Family Relations, I 
wish to welcome you all to this conference and express my feeling of gratitude that there are also 
many different professional groups represented at this conference. I think we can almost say 
that the world has always been at the brink of a precipice and at the beginning of a new era, no 
matter where we slice history, and it is equally true today as it was one hundred years ago, One 
of the problems confronting world unity, as well as unity within our own nation, within states, 
communities and families, has to do with the problem of understanding and communication. It 
seems to me that one of the things which this conference will do that will be of major importance, 
even though it doesn’t solve all the problems before it, will be to develop better understanding 
and better communication between the many varied professional groups and interests who are 
participating in the conference. 

In my brief introduction I just want to say a word about the uniqueness of this conference. It 
is unique, first I think, because of its inter-professional nature. We have doctors, social workers, 
educators, business and industrial leaders, lawyers, housing specialists, sociologists, economists, 
recreation workers, child specialists, and others. This fits in with the main goal and purpose of 
the National Council of Family Relations, which is to sponsor this kind of interdisciplinary and 
interprofessional discussion centered around its main concern of marriage and the family. 

A second unique aspect of the conference is the large number of people who have worked on 
the conference. Many organizations and conference committees, as well as the participants and 
many whose names are not on the program are to be congratulated and thanked for the time 
which they have spent in making this conference possible, and I am sure a success. 

The third unique thing about the conference is its timeliness. Last January the idea of a federal 
department of health and educational welfare was a vague idea. The rapidity with which the 
policy development has taken place has been astounding and the president may any day now 
appoint someone as a secretary of the department of health educational welfare. 

A fourth unique aspect of this conference.is that a major governmental policy is being discussed 
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in terms of how it will affect the family, which is one of the few times that major governmental 
policies have been talked about in terms of their effect upon family life. This is unique. We all 
recognize that the policies of local government, of Chambers of Commerce, agencies and organiza- 
tions, many times take the family for granted and do not look ahead to the effect of their policies 
upon family life and mental health in general. 

I now would like to say a word about our opportunity and the challenge it presents us. I think 
first of all it gives us an opportunity to foster and get support for research in the human sciences 
as we have in the physical sciences. Physical sciences have been able to differentiate clearly be- 
tween research and practical applications. 

Human sciences seem to be confused about their important task of contributing scientific re- 
search as over against saving the world. 

Our great industrial progress has been in part due to the contribution of the physical sciences 
and industry's ability to use these specialists cooperatively. They have, it seems to me, learned ‘ 
cooperative specialization. In human welfare, broadly speaking, we are still operating on the 
basis of scant research and the principle of competitive specialization. 

If we are to achieve a measure of human welfare, we will have to (1) foster more support for 
research, (2) evaluate continually how public policy affects the family and human welfare, and 
(3) foster cooperative specialization among the human sciences instead of competitive specializa- 
tion. 

This conference can be the beginning of a new era in the development of family centered human 








welfare in the years ahead. 


A CONTEMPORARY CONCEPT OF FAMILY WELFARE 


HELEN ROSS, The Institute for Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago 
] AM VERY pleased to talk to a group that 
doesn’t have to be sold on the importance of 
the family. Since the time is brief I shall limit 
myself to four topics only; three headlines as 
used in news programs today, and a com- 
mentary on Hope. The headline topics are 


Adaptability, Communication, and Service. 
These are not entirely correlative, but will serve 
our purpose. 


Adaptability. We ate living in a period of 
many changes, some of them due to the me- 
chanical developments of our times. Just as 
an individual has to adapt himself to many 
moods and changes, we have to think of the 
family in the same terms, Can families adapt 
themselves to changing circumstances? On the 
other side, can the government, with the help 
of private agencies, help the family to adapt to 
changing situations? 

To be concrete you are talking of housing, 
no doubt, in more learned terms—I notice as 
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I fly over the country many little houses, a grati- 
fying sight because they are individual units. 
I often think how small they are compared 
to those of the past, and the same is true of 
apartments. The walls have closed in on 
families in terms of space. The family has had 
to adjust to this, and so have those interested 
in family welfare such as community, govern- 
ment and social agencies. This shrinking of 
living space calls for a concomitant arrange- 
ment for more space for children somewhere 
for activity and fun. 

Other changes in our way of living demand 
further services. When mothers have to work 
away from home, as many do, not from choice 
but from necessity, we must provide better day 
care for children—again striving for a balance. 

New knowledge too requires new adaptations. 
We find in our mental-health studies that we 
can help more and more people with their emo- 
tional difficulties. Now we are learning when 
to suspect such difficulty in its early stages in 
childhood at a time when help is most needed. 
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That knowledge demands more well-trained 
people in health, social work, etc., and more 
institutions and foster homes to provide for 
the care of emotionally disturbed children, 
handicapped children, etc. New knowledge 
means the necessity for more adaptation. 

New knowledge in medicine enables us to 
keep people alive and well much longer. Peni- 
cillin, for instance, destroyed one of the great 
scourges of old age, pneumonia. What do 
we have to do? We need to find out more 
about the resources and wants of older people, 
sift tradition of what it means to be “old,” to 
try to get at some of the facts. Groups of 
people are studying the aged all over the 
country. At the same time we must arrange for 
care of these aged because there is not so much 
room for them in those little houses. There 
used to be room for the old grandmother, grand- 
father, aunt, or uncle to sit in the corner and 
amuse the children. Now that is a thing of 
the past. We have to provide employment, 
better medical care, and amusement for this vast 
group of aged who will, with our increased 
medical knowledge, go on increasing in num- 
ber. 

And so adaptation becomes just as important 
to government and social agencies as it does to 
the family in an effort to meet the conditions 
brought about by mechanical inventions, medi- 
cal discoveries and economic changes. 

Our wonderful new media, radio and tele- 
vision, also demand more adaptation. Perhaps 
it is a paradox that recreation can be provided 
in a much smaller space now than it could be 
in the past, and a wonderful recreation agent 
TV is, for the ill and aged especially. A group 
is getting money together for good educational 
programs for children. If children watch tele- 
vision, it is important for us to provide better 
shows, and important to have recreation out- 
lets to provide a balance to these hours of sitting 
before TV. 

Everything I say about the family is really 
based on what I know about the individual. 
Just as we want the individual to be able to 
adapt himself to change, so we hope that the 
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family can adapt itself to change, with the help 
of those people who are in the vanguard of 
thought and practice. 

Communication. As part of my concept of 
family welfare today I mention this, because I 
think we need better and better communica- 
tion between the family and those in authority 
—in the school district, in the community, in 
the church, in government. By communication 
I mean that the family should be made more 
and more sensitive to ways in which they can 
get things done. They know what the children 
need, and they must communicate that knowl- 
edge to the people who can help them provide 
for those needs. We have some officials and 
aldermen in this city who are acutely aware 
of the needs of the people in their own ward. 
We have, of course, in every group, school, 
church, etc., some people who are working for 
the good of the group. We need more com- 
munication from the top to the family unit, 
just as we need more possibilities for the family 
unit to communicate with those above. 

When I was in Germany in 1948, looking 
at some of our installations there, I talked to 
several officials who were working with the 
local population. Some citizens were disturbed 
in reference to child health. The civil officer 
said to them, “Why don’t you form a commit- 
tee in the community?” But they had no idea 
what he was talking about, and asked, ‘Where 
does the chairman get his authority?” They 
had no concept of pressure groups, of how to 
organize themselves to present their needs. 

Service. This, again, is a two-way street. 
What does the community or the government 
do for the family, and what does the family 
do for the community? Just as we know that 
when the individual is served well by those 
above, he therefore gives more of himself, so 
it is also true of the family. There are those 
who say that the government does too much 
for the family, that the government interferes 
too much, or that social agencies do too much; 
the social workers come in and want to talk 
too much. There must be a balance among all 
these services. We can do too much or we can 
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do too little. It is up to the family to work 
with the agencies as much as it is up to the 
agencies to work with the family in order to 
see how they can contribute to each other. 

In her “Letter from London” in a recent 
New Yorker Mollie Panter Downs says of the 
reactions of families to people uprooted by 
the recent terrible floods: “In spite of the dis- 
aster and distress, they all felt better about 
each other because of the immense mobiliza- 
tion of help it brought about.” A part of this 
contemporary concept of family is mutual help- 
fulness. 

A little more about responsibility: some 
people fear the loss of responsibility in fami- 
lies that get help. But children feel responsi- 
ble to their own families if they have given 
them the love and care and protection they need. 
The reverse is true of the family unit. Families 
which have been well cared for and feel that 
they can fall back on the community for help, 
are more likely to respond with responsibility. 
I am not nearly so afraid of the “too-much”’ 
theme as I am of the “too-little.” Authority 
and attention to authority, responsibility to au- 
thority, come with the feeling that the authority 
cares, and will protect and take care. Just 
as in the family, authority, responsibility, care, 
and Jove are four important words of an end- 
less chain. 

Hope. I was surprised at the title of this 
meeting, “Hope or Hazard,” and I thought at 
first, what hazard is there? But I can think of 
hazards, which I will mention in a minute. In 
individuals hope is predicated on good past 
experience. We know that children when they 
get into trouble often feel desperate because 
their experience is so slim that they can’t look 
back and say, “Oh I've been in a similar jam, 
and everything came out all right, therefore I 
can be hopeful that this will end well.” With 
his longer experience, the adult has a much 
better opportunity for self-confidence. That is, 
of course, the so-called “normal” aduit, who 
learns from experience. Good experiences in 
life are a basis for hope. Good experience 
makes people able to try new things. Extreme 
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conservatism is usually based in some dis- 
appointment, some anxiety, some little fear 
that things won't turn out well. We try new 
things, we seek new experience when we feel 
confident enough that the risk isn’t too great. 
The hope of anything lies in our satisfactory 
past experience. 

Hope is the crux of the whole matter. Peo- 
ple live by their expectations, which are based 
on the past. Indeed we could define all neu- 
roses, all need for psychiatrists in terms of how 
people use the past. Is it a burden? Is it a 
millstone around their necks that chains them 
to circumstances of the past or feelings of the 
past, or is it a springboard from which a new 
jump, wider and higher, and more daring, can 
be made? We must inspire our families with 
hope that there is a better life for our children, 
a possibility of doing things better than in the 
past. 

In this connection I want to mention one 
of the hazards. There is always a danger when 
we try to do too much for people, that we 
water down some peculiarly unique and inter- 
esting quality in people’s capacities. I want 
to make a plea that we don’t blueprint too 
much. If there is a danger in all of these 
things you are talking about it is that we will 
try to mold people too much alike. We need 
more models in this country—our vast media 
of radio, television, movies, etc., have made 
communication of what people think so easy 
that people begin to think along certain lines, 
or follow a way of dressing, or thinking or 
looking. There is a little danger that we flatten 
out its mediocrity if we try to blueprint too 
much. 

I have so often seen children in a group 
tend to turn on the child with a special gift, 
a particular new slant of looking at things, 
that I wonder if there may be a general tend- 
ency to uniformity when we try to do too much 
from above. In each individual, in each family, 
in each community, and certainly in each cul- 
ture and each race, there is a peculiar treasure 
or quality that belongs to them alone, and in 
that quality lies the enrichment of the group. 
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As we try to define the properties of an 
organism today, such as the capacity to use 
air, earth, and everything in nature, to grow 
in mass and complexity, to propagate itself, we 
must add one more very important property— 
the capacity to receive stimulation, but to re- 
lease thereby more energy than the stimulus 
brought to us. A state of equilibrium is not 
what we are seeking. It is the extra energy, 
above that required to maintain equilibrium, 
that will be used for other purposes. That is 
the creative part, the energy over and beyond 
what we need for just so-called stability. This 
is what Dr. Ralph Gerard, the noted physiol- 
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York 17, New York. Professional association 
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standards in marriage counseling field. Provides 
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professions. Referral to qualified marriage 
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written request. (The Association, itself, offers 
no clinical services. ) 
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hygiene. Send for book and pamphlet lists and 
free sample copy of Journal of Social Hygiene. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distribu- 
tor of the Dickinson-Belskie “Wonder of New 


ogist, calls “adaptive amplification.” Our con- 
cept of a good family is one that can adapt 
itself to changing circumstances, and we hope 
that its peculiar treasure, its surplus energy, can 
be used outwardly, to do something better for 
themselves and for others. 

I'm going to end with a quotation from 
Toynbee which might have been written in 
reference to your conference today: 


Our age will be remembered neither for its horrify- 
ing crimes, nor for its flourishing inventions, but for 
its having been the first age in which people dared 
to think it practicable to make the benefits of civiliza- 
tion available to the whole human race. 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


MARION L. FAEGRE, Department Editor* 


Special Training for Home Demonstration Agents 


LYDIA ANN LYNDE 
Consultant in Family Life Education, United States Department of Agriculture 


‘THE SOUTH CAROLINA Extension Service 
has not previously had a parent education and 
family life specialist. Until this year the health 
and other subject-matter specialists have car- 
ried a part-time program, working through the 
county home demonstration agents. This serv- 
ice did not satisfy the rural people of the State, 
but the county workers did not think they had 
enough background to present a more intensive 
program. It has been planned to add a spe- 
cialist to the State extension staff later this year, 
but, in the meantime, it seemed advisable to give 
the county workers some special training so that 
they could fill the immediate requests of the 
county program planning committees represent- 
ing the rural people and the county councils of 
farm women. 

An effort had been made to meet the need 
for more family life education by providing 
a speaker on the State Farm and Home Week 
program at Clemson College, who would also 
lead a series of discussion meetings. -These 
periods were attended by more than 100 per- 
sons per day and seemed to stimulate even more 
interest and recognition of need. 

It has been customary to bring the agents into 
Winthrop College for a winter training con- 
ference so that each home economics subject- 
matter specialist could brief them regarding new 
research findings in her field, and help them 
prepare some demonstrations to present in the 
county program. Since there was no specialist 
in the parent education field the training in this 
area has not been emphasized. Rounding out 
the training conference to include this subject 


* Materials for this department should be sent to the 
Department Editor at: Children’s Bureau; Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Social Security Administration; 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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matter seemed the logical way to meet the ac- 
cumulating pressure on the agents. 

The Federal extension specialist in parent and 
family life education was released to South 
Carolina for one month for this purpose. The 
aim was twofold—to train the home demon- 
stration agents to carry the program in their 
counties until the State specialist is available, 
and to establish a working pattern in the coun- 
ties so that there will be no loss of momentum 
when the new specialist starts her program. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Dean of the 
College to give two graduate credits to each 
agent participating in the conference and com- 
pleting the requirements set up by the staff. 
The training conference filled 12 full working 
days and the 71 agents were in classes and 
training sessions from 8:15 each morning until 
4:50 each afternoon. A special library, read- 
ing room and study were provided for the re- 
quired reading and the preparation on the 
various assignments. 

The family life specialist met the entire group 
of agents for one hour each morning. The 
state extension specialists and individuals from 
the resident staff joined the agents in these ses- 
sions. The training started with the discussion 
of the mental health aspects of family life edu- 
cation programs and how through their exten- 
sion teaching the agents can help people build 
good family life. Each agent prepared the ma- 
terials for the flannelgraph discussion on ‘The 
Whole Person” and learned to lead the dis- 
cussion in her county. It covers the training 
and experiences the individual needs to be able 
to meet the pressures of life, the help he needs 
from his family, and the services the community 
should provide for the family in giving this 
assistance. 
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One third of the time was used in training 
the agents in the eight step nondirective method 
of counseling as given in the bulletin ‘Let's 
Talk It Over—The Extension Worker as a 
Counsellor.” The study of the method pattern 
was followed by a practice period with each 
agent playing the role of a farm woman needing 
counsel and of an agent counseling with her. 

The preparation of one radio program using 
the subject matter presented was one of the re- 
quirements. Two agents worked together, plan- 
ning an interview or conversation between the 
agents or an agent and a farm woman. Thirty- 
six such radio programs were prepared and ap- 
proved. Each agent read one or more publica- 
tions in this field and turned in a written report. 
A final one hour examination completed this 
part of the conference training. 

In seven counties the program planning coun- 
ties had asked for a series of three discussion 
demonstrations. The 13 agents who would be 
responsible for these worked with the Federal 
specialist 214 hours each afternoon for the 
first week of the conference, in developing “A 
Guide to Wholesome Personality’’ and the 
study of the subject-matter. The E(experi- 
ence) + R(research) = H(how to do) method 
was used for Erikson’s eight stages of the de- 
velopment of a healthy personality. After com- 
pleting a sample guide as a group, each agent 
put on a demonstration using one section of the 


guide, preparing her own visual aids and plan- 
ning for their use. 

The training of these agents was not com- 
pleted at the college. The week following the 
training conferences the Federal specialist went 
into three regions of the state for demonstration 
meetings. The agents brought in local leaders 
who would either give the demonstration or 
assist the agent. At morning meetings these 
leaders received training in one section of the 
demonstration and in the afternoon the leaders, 
agents and specialist attended a local club meet- 
ing where the same section was presented to 
the women by the specialist and a leader. By 
this method 114 leaders were trained and 177 
other rural women participated in the program. 
The agents developed confidence in their ability 
to train the leaders to present the remainder 
of the demonstration series. 

To complete the ground work for the new 
specialist, two radio recordings were made and 
one live broadcast went out through the Clem- 
son College Station. The recordings will be 
used by the various stations throughout the 
state. 

Rural South Carolina is alert to the need for 
education to improve mental health. The peo- 
ple are striving to give their children the train- 
ing and experiences they need for wholesome 
living, and the Extension Service is preparing 
to give them the help they are requesting. 


The Contribution of the Professionally Trained 
Leader of Parent Discussion Groups 


ALINE B. AUERBACH anp GERTRUDE GOLLER 
Parent Groups and Leadership Training Program, Child Study Association of America 


PARENTS HAVE BEEN meeting together 
in groups since before the turn of the century. 
Gradually parent groups have become estab- 
lished as part of the cultural pattern of our 
community life, and are found in schools, 
churches, grange halls and neighborhood cen- 
ters of all kinds. The interest of parents has 
grown along with the increase of knowledge 
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of child development and the behavioral sci- 
ences; they have reached out for everything 
they could find that would help them to be 
better parents and to have happier children 
with sturdier personalities and greater emotional 
health. 

Parent groups varied from community to 
community. They shifted in nature and con- 
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tent as education, psychology and the social 
sciences provided insight both into parental 
needs and their differing capacities to use this 
new knowledge to meet these needs. The ex- 
perience of the Child Study Association of 
America with parent groups over its sixty-five 
years of existence has probably been typical of 
many other thoughtful groups in this field. 
Briefly summarized, its parent group program 
started with parents meeting informally to study 
about children, using books as their guides; it 
changed gradually to didactic lectures, as parents 
reached out for authoritative information about 
their children and their own role in their de- 
velopment; lectures became lecture-discussions, 
in which parents were given an opportunity to 
respond to the lecture by asking questions for 
further interpretation and answers; these, in 
turn, were supplanted by the discussion groups 
as carried on today. Here, under skilled leader- 
ship, parents are helped to share their thinking 
and feeling about their common concerns, to 
examine the meaning of their common experi- 
ence and to build on their inner strengths as 
they take on a more integrated parent role. 
The changes in focus and techniques sug- 
gested here reflect a philosophy of parent edu- 
cation that has grown out of specific new knowl- 
edge from many areas of scientific study, all 
of which have bearing on parental learning and 
parental needs. The fields of child develop- 
ment and child psychiatry, for example, have 
much to offer parents in the way of concrete 
information regarding the stages of normal 
growth and behavior. It has been found that 
in addition parents need an opportunity to 
test out their practical experience against theo- 
retical concepts and to share, compare and learn 
from the experiences of other parents. New 
concepts have pointed up the importance of 
inner motivation and the influence of emotional 
factors both as strengthening and deterring 
forces in the process of adult learning. Finally, 
experiments in group dynamics and group process 
have pointed up sharply the limitations of author- 
itarian teaching and the effectiveness of group 
procedure in a truly democratic atmosphere. 
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To integrate these new facets of knowledge 
and build them into meaningful group experi- 
ences has placed new demands on leaders, and 
has in fact challenged them to a more thorough 
and thoughtful evaluation of their role and a 
more conscious acquiring of necessary skills. 
Several years ago the Child Study Association 
undertook an experimental project of leadership 
training in response to requests from many 
groups. It began to explore the techniques and 
skills of leadership, not for just any group ex- 
perience, but specifically for parent groups meet- 
ing continuously in a program of parent group 
education, carried on by means of group dis- 
cussion. It is recognized that this project 
focuses on only one of the several types of 
group activity for parents, one which was de- 
veloped out of experience, and is carried on 
within the larger framework of an educational 
organization with a broad, varied program of 
parent education, using many different media 
and approaches. 

In many communities parent groups are being 
led by lay leaders who are eager, interested, 
and in many cases the only leaders available. 
More and more, however, in response to the 
heavier demands of intensive group educational 
experiences such as we have suggested here, 
group leaders are being recruited from various 
professions. The specially trained teacher, par- 
ticularly the nursery school teacher, the guid- 
ance teacher, the clinical psychologist, the social 
worker, the pediatrician, the public health nurse 
and others are all potential leaders of parent 
groups, by virtue of their continual contact 
with parents and children. 

This paper does not attempt to evaluate all 
types of leadership currently offered for parent 
groups, but rather discusses the special contribu- 
tion offered to parent education groups by the 
professionally trained leader. 

In a recent paper, Dr. Ralph W. Tyler pointed 
out that a profession has two characteristics: 

1 This program of training and the method of parent 
group work toward which it is directed is described in detail 
in a booklet entitled Parent Group Education and Leadership 


Training, obtainable from Child Study Association of America, 
132 East 74th Street, New York 21, N.Y. Price: 35 cents. 
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(1) a recognized code of ethics, which “. . . not 
only professes social values that are above sel- 
fish ones, but . . . expects the individual member 
seriously to dedicate himself to these higher 
values” ;? and (2) techniques based on the 
“. . . application of major principles and con- 
cepts rather than by routine operations or 
skills.” 
Parent groups meet for many purposes. The 
person who serves formally as a leader enters 
into a professional relationship with the mem- 
bers. This is particularly true of the leader of 
the kind of parent education group in which 
the leader's purpose is to help the parents to- 
ward the special goal of understanding feelings 
and attitudes as well as intellectual concepts 
of parent-child relations. From all fields of 
work with people in groups has come evidence 
that helping others achieve their goal requires 
on the leader’s part a consciously disciplined 
use of himself, so that he is primarily meeting 
the needs of those with whom he is working 
rather than his own personal needs. The pro- 
fessional person—whether he be educator, clini- 
cal psychologist, psychiatrist, or social worker— 
has had as part of his training a period of 
supervised field work (or internship) in which 
he has begun to acquire this sense of himself 
as a disciplined professional person. 
Leadership of parent education groups is, 
however, a specialization in itself, and, requires 
knowledge, some of which is included in the 
training for many professions, but which is 
not covered in entirety in any of the current 
professional curricula. Experience with parent 
groups has shown that the leader must have 
a background of knowledge and skills in at 
least these five areas: 
the normal growth and development of chil- 
dren and their significance for parents ; 

personality structure and diagnostic aware- 
ness of emotional health and strengths on 
which to build in the individual; 


2 “Distinguishing Attributes of Education for the Profes- 
sions,"’ Proceedings, Annual Meeting of Amer, Assn. of 
Schools of Social Wk. (Reprint from Social Work Journal, 
April 1952), p. 3. 

3 Ibid, p. 4. 
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cultural factors affecting patterns of family 
living; 

the dynamics of adult learning and its par- 
ticular application to the parent; 

group processes and the role of the leader in 
defining group goals and helping the group 
achieve these goals. 

Hence, for the professional leader of parent 

discussion groups one would add to Dr. Tyler's 

two characteristics of a profession, a third one, 

namely, a core of specific knowledge and train- 

ing. 

Specific illustrations drawn from a parent 


‘discussion group may serve to clarify the thesis 


that the leader who is equipped with the special 
knowledge and skills outlined above makes a 
special contribution to the content and process 
of the group’s meetings. 

The leader has with him a group of people 
who are interested in sharing their common 
experience as parents. They do this by dis- 
cussing their own specific situations. If the 
leader is to help them explore their experiences 
with their children in any really helpful way, 
he needs thorough grounding in knowledge 
about the characteristic growth and behavior 
patterns of children at different stages of de- 
velopment. For example, in a group of parents 
of young children one couple discussed their 
concern about the sudden disturbance in the 
good sleeping habits of their seven-month-old 
son who was now protesting at being left in 
his crib to sleep. Another mother in the group 
said that her nine-month-old son wept bitterly 
at bed-time, that if she rushed his staying alone 
he became even more restless, but that she found 
if she stayed with him long enough to soothe 
him he could settle down. A third parent had 
a similar experience. Together these parents 
arrived at the knowledge that this seemed to 
be a common problem for children of about 
seven-to-nine months of age. However, they 
needed the leader's assistance in finding the 
explanation that helped them understand this 
normal phenomenon of their respective babies: 
that in this period, having learned to identify 
his mother clearly as a person separate from 
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himself, the baby still wants to cling to her 
until he learns by experience that separation 
doesn’t mean loss, that mother does come 
back each time. 

At this same meeting, the parents of a two- 
year-old raised questions about their child’s re- 
cent delaying tactics at bed-time—her insistence 
on more milk, a cookie, toileting, and the in- 
evitable glass of water. The parents of a 
three-year-old described a similar pattern in 
their child as having occurred during the pre- 
vious year. After a good deal of discussion, 
the members could begin to see that the prob- 
lem in going to bed was different for a nine- 
month-old from what it was for a two-year-old. 
The leader could then add to the group’s under- 
standing from her own knowledge of the chang- 
ing needs and meaning of behavior of the 
child at these different stages of development. 

It seems pertinent to note here that authors 
of recent books dealing with leadership of 
groups in almost any kind of setting where it 
is recognized that the group has formed to 
achieve specific goals, underscore the importance 
of having the group leader aware of the vital 
psychological forces which operate in people’s 
relationship to themselves and to others. Time 
and again situations arise in the group experi- 
ence which require that the leader have good 
diagnostic awareness of the possible meaning of 
the behavior of the parents in the group and 
of that which they describe in their children. 
Along with this knowledge, the leader needs 
appropriate techniques, for he not only has to 
know how to build on parents’ available 
strengths, but also how to recognize serious dis- 
turbance and know when and how to refer 
parents for individual clinical help for them- 
selves or their child. 

In addition, what does the leader do with 
the parent who maintains that she handles well 
with her children everything the group dis- 
cusses, yet each time adds, “But of course there 
are other situations with my children that don’t 
go well” never elaborating on what these are? 
This group is educational in purpose and the 
leader should therefore be able to recognize 
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both unconscious defenses and available capaci- 
ties for learning. Can this parent and the others 
in the group learn, perhaps by exploring what 
happens on the part of this parent and her 
children what helps certain kinds of situations 
go well? Further, just as the leader has to 
recognize the defense of the parent who does 
not dare admit even minor problems in the 
group, should he not be able to understand and 
handle, too, the situation of the parent who 
deliberately or unwittingly over-exposes himself 
to the group by revealing too much of his per- 
sonal problems, and thereupon may need the 
help of the leader in retreating to more neutral 
ground? 

The leader needs an awareness not only of 
how the group members relate to him and to 
each other, but also how he, in turn, uses him- 
self and how his attitudes may affect the prog- 
ress of their discussion. One leader reported 
that the parents in his group at a neighborhood 
center engaged in a lively discussion about 
sibling rivalry, with particular concern about 
the abuse the younger children take from the 
older. By way of trying to help them look at 
the situation more closely, the leader several 
times asked them questions about the older 
children. Each time the discussion returned 
to the younger children, then suddenly veered 
off to another topic. In reviewing the content 
of the meeting, the leader realized that he had 
been preoccupied with the plight of the older 
children, many of whom he knew intimately, 
since he was in charge of their recreation pro- 
gram. As a result, he had not been able to 
respond to the parents’ interest or needs in 
regard to focusing discussion on the younger 
child, and, consequently, had finally blocked 
them completely in pursuing this topic. 

Skilled leadership in parent group education, 
then, helps the group members to achieve cer- 
tain clearly defined goals. Building on the 
healthy factors of parents’ personalities and on 
their potential strengths, the group process is 
used to bring about parental change through 
the development of new awareness of their 
children and of themselves and new capacities 
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in responding to this understanding. 
By means of shared thinking around common 


problems, parents are consciously exposed to 
varied experiences from which they can make 
choices suitable to their own needs and situ- 
ations. They come to recognize the many possi- 
ble reasons for the behavior of their children 
and themselves, and come to respect the right 






FILMS, RADIO, TV* 


AND OTHER MASS MEDIA 
ANTHON S. CANNON 


of each parent to work out his life problems 
in ways that are best for him. In the exchange 
within the group process and out of an aware- 
ness of similarities and differences within the 
group itself and the community at large, they 
gain a feeling of the worth of others and of 
themselves which is one of the essential ele- 
ments of true democratic living. 









Department of Sociology, University of Utah 


"THIRTY-NINE radio and TV programs were 
presented over commercial radio and television 
stations from March 27 through June 6, as 
activities of the 1953 Family Life Institute of 
the University of Utah. Ten two-hour resi- 
dence sessions on the University campus were 
held each Monday evening March 30-June 1. 
A hundred persons enrolled for two-hour 
credit for the course and the average attendance 
was four hundred. 

The first hour each evening was devoted to 
showing appropriate films followed by various 
techniques of discussion. The second hour 
weekly was used to present a topic by a,speaker 
or panel. The films were selected, and the radio 
and TV programs were developed with refer- 
ence to the topic of the week. Radio and TV 
time was provided without charge as a public 
service. The programs were produced by the 
radio-TV committee of the University of Utah 
with the help of the committee of the Family 
Life Institute. One hundred and ten different 
persons including students, faculty, professional 
people from the community, parents, and 
grandparents appeared on the radio and TV 
programs. 

Ten fifteen-minute programs were presented 


* Items of interest about Films, Radio, TV, including 
short film reviews should be sent to A. S. Cannon, department 
editor, 
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on KDYL-TV from 4:15 P.M. each Sunday 
afternoon beginning March 30. The panel of 
guests included the featured speaker of the fol- 
lowing Monday evening and one to three other 
guests chosen by the host for their ability to con- 
tribute to the discussion. The scene was a living 
room in which spontaneous conversation de- 
veloped facets of the topic of the week. This 
series and two radio series aimed at comple- 
menting the content of the residence sessions 
adding to the educational value of the Institute. 
TV and radio audiences reached thousands 
where only hundreds weekly were reached in 
the Monday evening meetings. 

Panels of professional people were the main 
participants in a series of nine radio programs 
recorded for release on KDYL Radio each Satur- 
day afternoon, 3:15-3:30. 

Ten radio programs using panels of high 
school and college youth were presented weekly 
over KSL Radio, Fridays, 10:15-10:30 P.M. 
This program treated problems and ideas of 
youth, 

The featured panel or speaker recorded a 
fifteen minute digest of the talk on the main 
topic. This program was released each Saturday 
evening, 7:45-8:00, simultaneously over radio 
station KALL in Salt Lake City, and by use of 
the Intermountain Network over four other Utah 
radio stations: KLO in Ogden, KOAL in Price, 
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KOVO in Provo, and KVNU in Logan. Thus 
thirty-nine different programs were released by 
eight different radio and TV stations, a total of 
seventy-nine times. 

These and other radio and TV stations gave 
spot announcements of the Family Life Institute 
between programs; and certain other programs 
like Campus Capers on KNAK radio, Gordon 
Owen’s commentaries on KALL and the Inter- 
mountain Network, and Duane Hill’s Hi- 
Shoppe, on KSL-TV specially announced the 
Family Life program. Each station gave special 
publicity to its own programs which were parts 
of the Family Life Institute. 

The press gave advance publicity plus news 
reports on highlights of each session. The city 
desks, feature writers, and editorial writers wrote 
stories. 

The weekly topics and films used follow: 
March 30, 1953, “Role of Discussion in Family 
Living.” 

Films: WHY WON’T TOMMY EAT? The 
problem of children who won't eat—and what 
can be done about it. 16 mm., sd., 17 min., 
Color or B&W, Sterling Films, Inc., 316 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

ROOM FOR DISCUSSION. Develops an un- 
derstanding of the process of discussion and a 
desire to participate in it. Emphasizes that dis- 
cussion is the privilege and responsibility of all 
citizens in a democracy. 16 mm., sd., 25 min., 
B&W, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, III. 


April 6, 1953, “The American Family—Today 
and Tomorrow” 

Films: FAMILIES FIRST. By a sequence of 
everyday episodes in the lives of two contrast- 
ing families, this film demonstrates the causes 
of tensions, frustrations, and anti-social atti- 
tudes; and shows opposite results of affection, 
achievement and harmonious personality ad- 
justments. 16 mm., sd. 17 min., B&W, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West Forty-Second Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. 

AMERICAN HOME. A typical American 
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family is shown at Christmas time. Intended to 
show the American home as an institution. U.S. 
Rubber, 1949, 16 mm., sd., B&W, 15 min. 
April 13, 1953, “Your Family and Recreation” 
Films: FAMILY OUTING. Shows a family 
camping trip to the Banff National Park. 
Emphasizes recreational advantages and the way 
one family enjoys them together. 16 mm., sd., 
color, 20 min. 

FITNESS IS A FAMILY AFFAIR. Canadian 
National Film Board, 1948. 16 mm., sd., 
B&W, 19 min. 

April 20, “The Needs of Young Children” 
Films: YOUR CHILDREN’S SLEEP. How 
parents can assure sound, healthy sleep for their 
children: the insignificant worries that may 
cause sleeplessness and nightmares. 16 mm., 
sd., B&W, 23 min., 1949, British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 

ANSWERING THE CHILD’S WHY. Drama- 
tizes actual situations in which youngsters meet 
with positive or negative attitudes toward their 
questions, and suggests the resulting effects on 
their personalities. 1951. 16 mm., sd., B&W, 
13 min. 

April 27, “Are Modern Youth Uncouth?” 
Films: YOU AND YOUR PARENTS. Ap- 
proaches the issue of parental authority by indi- 
cating that the process of “growing away’ from 
the family is natural and normal. 1949. 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, New York 


19, N.Y. 

YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS. 1946. Teen- 
age behavior is shown. 

May 4, “Problems of Adjustment of Older 
People” 


Films: MAKE WAY FOR TOMORROW. 
1937. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

THE STEPS OF AGE. United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y. 
May 11, “Strengthening Your Family in 1953” 
Films: NATION’S MENTAL HEALTH. 
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March of Time, McGraw-Hill. 
MARRIAGE TODAY. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

May 18, “Leadership in the Family” 

Films: YOUR FAMILY. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


EDUCATING FATHER. 1936. Teaching 
Film Custodians. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 1937. Teach- 


ing Film Custodians. 


May 25, “Television and the Home.” 

Films: HOW TELEVISION WORKS. Coro- 
net. 

June 1, “Creativity in the Home” 

Films: BETTER USE OF LEISURE TIME. 
1950. Coronet. 

CREATIVE LEISURE. How Americans spend 
their leisure in pursuit of the arts. 33 min. 
United World Films. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company issued in June, 
1953, in Text-film form its ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT series, and in filmstrips, the 
TEEN-AGE CLOTHING series, and the 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING series. 
The five films in the ADOLESCENT DE- 
VELOPMENT series are: THE MEANING OF 
ADOLESCENCE, 16 min., $85; PHYSICAL 
ASPECTS OF PUBERTY, 19 min., $95; AGE 
OF TURMOIL, 20 min., $100; SOCIAL-SEX 
ATTITUDES IN ADOLESCENCE, 22 min., 
$110; and MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
ADOLESCENTS, 19 min., $95. The series in- 
cluding filmstrips (sold separately at $4.00 each) 
is priced at $450. 

Consumer Education Department of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, provides Money 
Management filmstrip lectures for free loan for 
a week. Included are silent filmstrip (for a 
35 mm. filmstrip projector), a script to read 
while pictures are being shown, and Program 
Pointers on filmstrip presentation. BUDGET- 
ING FOR BETTER LIVING, dramatizes a 
typical family’s problems in developing a 
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budget. It presents a way of budgeting that 
is practical and easy. DRESSING WELL IS 
A GAME, gives practical suggestions for plan- 
ning, buying and caring for clothes to achieve a 
satisfactory wardrobe for every member of the 
family. HOW TO STRETCH YOUR FOOD 
DOLLARS (color only), gives nutrition-wise, 
budget-wise ideas for planning and buying food 
for the family. The first two of these filmstrips 
are in black and white only, and may be pur- 
chased for $4.00 each. The third costs $6.00. 

Household Finance Corporation also has a 
Money Management Library consisting of ten 
booklets: YOUR BUDGET, CHILDREN’S 
SPENDING, YOUR HEALTH DOLLAR, 
YOUR FOOD DOLLAR, YOUR SHELTER 
DOLLAR, YOUR CLOTHING DOLLAR, 
YOUR HOME FURNISHINGS DOLLAR, 
YOUR RECREATION DOLLAR, YOUR 
SHOPPING DOLLAR, and CONSUMER 
CREDIT FACTS FOR YOU. Single booklets 
are ten cents each. The complete library is 
$1.00. 

McGraw-Hill is distributing the NEW 
MARCH OF TIME TV FILMS which rua 
about 25 minutes each at $100.00. DR. 
SPOCK portrays a famous child specialist at 
work in his clinic in Philadelphia to which 
come hundreds of puzzled and worried parents. 
The film shows consultation and research going 
hand in hand to find better answers to problems 
in the care and training of babies and children. 

SHYNESS is a new film portraying the re- 
sults in children of confidence-destroying de- 
mands by parents which predisposed children 
to shyness. Together, teacher, psychiatrist, and 
parents bring about a favorable change in the 
children’s attitudes. B&W, 23 min., $95.00, 
McGraw-Hill. 

EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH is a 
series of four 16 mm. films in sound and black 
and white for sale or rental by Medical Films, 
Inc., 116 Natoma St., San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. PRENATAL CARE, 23 min., $125.00, 
rental $12.50. LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH, 
18 min., $110.00, $12.50. POSTNATAL 


CARE, 12 min., $95.00, $10.00. A NORMAL 
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BIRTH, is a photographic record of an actual 
delivery. This is the one film in the series 
where more than ordinary care should be taken 
to make sure that your group should see it. 11 
min., $85.00, $15.00. 

KNOW YOURSELF is a radio program pro- 
duced by Dr. B. Y. Glassberg, a member of 
the National Council on Family Living and of 
the Hygiene Division of the St. Louis Board 
of Education, which is distributed through the 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters. It deals with the psychological motiva- 
tion of the child at the eighth grade level in his 
reaction to the ordinary experiences of day to 
day living. Fifteen minutes in length, it con- 
sists of an extemporaneous interview between 
Dr. Glassberg and four eighth grade children. 
It seeks to aid understanding the individual, 
himself, in relation to others, as he reacts to 
successes and failures of living. The program 
is released over Station KSLH, a division of 
Audio-Visual Education of the St. Louis Public 
Schools. Topics previously discussed include: 
“Do You Get-Mad At Your Parents?”, ‘““What 
Do You Do With Leisure?”, “Do You Owe 
Your Community Anything?”, “Is Your Par- 
ents’ Opinion Valuable ?’, “If Your Parent Gets 
Sick and You Must Go To Work—?’’, “How 
Can You Belong?”, “Who Gives You A Head- 
ache?”’, “What Should You Do About Anger?”, 
“Who Makes the Rules?”, “If You Can’t Play 





Games Like Football and Baseball?”, “How 
About Tattling?’, “How Grown Up Are 
You?”’, “Is There A Method To Help You In 
Choosing A Career?”, and “What About High 
School ?”” 

An Education Television and Radio Center 
to serve as a national clearinghouse for the 
distribution of program materials to all edu- 
cational outlets is being launched with the aid 
of an approximate $1,350,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Education. 
This will be subsidized at an annual rate of 
$1 million. It will be built in Chicago. Pro- 
grams will be supplied to outlets as they take 
the air, on a nation-wide basis, providing the 
video fare has won success in local communities. 
Transcription and tape recordings also will be 
offered. Dr. George Stoddard, President of 
the University of Illinois, is chairman of the 
board. The National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television is headed by Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Pennsylvania State 
College, and Marion B. Folsom, Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Some films were used in a Health Education 
series early this year for sons and fathers, and 
daughters and mothers, sponsored in Milwaukee 
by the Milwaukee Public Schools. Topics in- 
cluded: “Boys and Girls Will Become Mothers 
and Fathers,” “Girls Become Young Women,” 
“Motherhood,” and “Acting Your Age.” 


TRENDS AND ACTIVITIES 


GERALD LESLIE, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES, CLINICS 


The International Union of Family Organ- 
izations will hold its 3rd annual International 
Family Conference at Lisbon throughout the 
last eight days of September, with the co- 
operation of the Portuguese government. The 
Family and the Social Techniques will be con- 
sidered by sections on: (1) Social Workers’ 
Services, (2) Services of Help and Assistance 
to the Mothers, and (3) Housekeeping and 
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Domestic Training. Those attending will be 
delegated by government services, family or- 
ganizations, or Social Security organizations 
from various countries. The program and 
further details are now available from: Jean 
Delaporte, General Secretary, Union Interna- 
tionale des Organismes Familiaux, 28, Place 
Saint-Georges, Paris 9°, France. 

The International Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration will hold its 4th International Confer- 
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ence on Planned Parenthood August 17-22 at 
Stockholm, Sweden. Theme: Population and 
World Resources in Relation to the Family. 
National League for Sex Education, Box 474, 
Stockholm 1, Sweden. 

The Methodist Church Committee on Family 
Life will hold its 2nd National Conference on 
Family Life Oct. 8-10 at Cleveland, Ohio. Ed- 
ward D, Staples, secretary, P.O. Box 871, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Child Study Association of America—next 
annual conference March 1-2, 1954 at Hotel 
Statler in New York City. 

Family Life Institute was held March 30- 
June 1 at University of Utah Extension Divi- 
sion, Salt Lake City. Write: Dr. Anthon S. 
Cannon, Department of Sociology. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Y.M.C.A. held a 
Marriage Forum April 15, 22, 29, and May 
6, 13, and 20. Write: Donald Marks. 

Second Interdisciplinary W ork Conference on 
Family Life Education was held June 8-20 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Write: Mrs. Rebecca N. Mitchell, Wylie Build- 
ing, Room 205, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


ORGANIZATIONAL NEws 


The American Association of Friends and 
Families of Psychiatric Patients, Inc., announced 
April 28 the election of the following new 
officers: President, Dr. George W. Henry; 
Vice-President, Dr. Edward M. Shepard; Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, Dr. Maurice J. Shore; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Howard M. News- 
berger. Write: AAFFPP, 255 West 90th 
Street, New York City 24. 

Oregon Coordinating Council on Social 
Hygiene and Family Life elected the following 
officers at its last meeting: Chairman, Dr. 
Adolph Weinzirl; Vice-Chairman, Will Drum; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Renfroe; Mem- 
bers-at-large, Bertha Kohlhagen, Katharine 
Clark, Curtis Avery, and Don Beegle. 

Sixteenth Annual Groves Conference High 
School Committee passed the following resolu- 
tions while meeting at Columbus, Ohio, April 
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20-22: (1) That the NCFR be asked to sponsor 
a summer workshop in materials and techniques 
for High School Family Living courses; and (2) 
That the NCFR be asked to continue its efforts 
to collect tested teaching aids prepared by teach- 
ers for use in their classes on Education for 
Marriage and Family Life. 

Encouraged by David Treat, Program Chair- 
man for the 1953 Conference of the National 
Council of Family Relations, 23 Groves Confer- 
ence members lunched together in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 21, and discussed how marriage 
and the family are faring under current laws 
and court procedures. Eighteen of the group 
were attorneys and professional staff members 
of domestic relations or juvenile courts. The 
group selected five of its members to plan and 
carry out a program for the section on Law 
and the Family at the August, 1953 Conference, 
with Ralph P. Bridgman, Chief Marriage Coun- 
selor, Domestic Relations Court, Toledo, Ohio, 
temporary chairman, and voted to request the 
NCFR to reconstitute the section on law and 
the family. Next day the five met with Mr. 
Treat and worked out a plan for two meetings 
at the annual conference of the NCFR at East 
Lansing, August 31-September 2. 

Nebraska Family Life Institute met May 8. 
New officers elected were: Chairman, Mrs. 
M. C, Leonard; Vice-Chairman, Mr. Richard 
Videbeck; Secretary, Mrs. Fern Brown; Treas- 
urer, Delia Garrett; Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Dorothy Switzer, Martha Artist, and Mrs. 
K. K. Friebel. 

Mississippi Council on Family Relations 
elected the following new officers at their 
Annual Meeting, April 24-25: President, Miss 
Eleanor Feis; President-Elect, Dr. W. P. Carter; 
Vice-President, Rev. Troy Prince; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ethel G. Luke. 

The Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools was held in Philadelphia, May 23. 
Topic: The Exceptional Child in the Pre- 
adolescent Years. The Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne, Pennsylvania. 

Pacific Northwest Family Life Conference 
held its tenth Annual Meeting at Bremerton, 
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Washington, April 20-22. The new president 
is Mrs. Elba Crum, 1014 First Avenue, West 
Seattle 99, Washington. 

Illinois Council on Family Relations—At a 
conference held in Allerton Park, Illinois, July 
10-11 on the subject, “Working Together for 
Happier Families in Illinois,” it was unani- 
mously voted to reorganize. The following 
officers were elected: President and Representa- 
tive to National Council, Benjamin Timmons, 
University of Illinois; First Vice-President, 
Sylvanus Duvall, George Williams College; 
Second Vice-President, Herman R. Lantz, 
Southern Illinois University; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Marguerite Briggs, University of Illinois. 


WORKSHOPS 


American Institute of Family Relations— 
presents two workshops in the Techniques of 
Counseling: Introductory—August 3-8; Ad- 
vanced—August 10-15. Paul Popenoe, Direc- 
tor, 5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

The Third Annual Midwest Workshop in 
Group Development met June 14-19, at Han- 
over College, Hanover, Indiana. Write: Pro- 
fessor Vladimir A. Dupre, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana. 





PERSONAL NOTES 


Walter R. Stokes, M.D., announces that 
Robert A. Harper, Ph.D., is now associated 
with him in Marriage Counseling at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

G. Lombard Kelley, M.D., long the presi- 
dent of the Medical College of Georgia at 
Augusta, retired from this position June 30. 
He will be associated with Robert B. Green- 
blatt, M.D., Professor of Endocrinology at this 
college, in clinical practice with special refer- 
ence to clinical endocrinology and sex counsel- 
ing. 

Mississippi Southern University, at Hatties- 
burg, has engaged Stanley Fowler to aid in the 
development of a family life program in its 
School of Home Economics. 

New Hampshire University on June 7 
awarded the honorary degree, Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters, to Gladys H. Groves for her work 
with Ernest R. Groves and following his leader- 
ship in marriage and family education and 
counseling. 

University of Oregon, at Eugene, has ap- 
pointed Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., as Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Sociology, which 
plans to expand its work in the family area. 


BOOK REVIEWS* 


MERTON D. OYLER, Department Editor 
CARL NISSEN, Associate Editor’ 


Dynamic Psychiatry. Edited by Franz Alex- 
ander, M.D. and Helen Ross, M.D. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952, 
578 pp. $10.00. 

This volume represents an effort to analyze 
the impact of psychoanalysis on psychiatry. The 
multidisciplinary nature of the subject has been 


*® To enable fuller coverage of new publications, readers 
are encouraged to send in forthcoming or recent titles they 
would like considered for digest or comment. Those willing to 
indicate subject matter areas in which they are ready to review 
are encouraged to write the Book Review Editor their pref- 
erences. M.D.O. 

1 While Dr. Oyler is on six months leave of absence, on 
a Fulbright research trip in England, Dr. Nissen is carrying 
the work of this department. Address, Department of So- 
ciology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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treated by some fifteen distinguished contribu- 
tors, each representing an area of specialization. 

Objectives of the over-all treatment are three. 

1. An analysis of certain basic analytic con- 
cepts involved in the understanding of per- 
sonality (id, ego, superego, oedipus, oral, anal 
and phallic). 

2. An analysis of the clinical application of 
analytic concepts as they relate to psychiatric 
syndromes (neuroses, psychoses, behavior dis- 
orders and therapies). 

3. The impact of Sigmund Freud’s contri- 
butions on other disciplines (psychosomatics, 
social anthropology, clinical psychology and 
current social thought). 
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In light of the formidable nature of the task 
the editors, for the most part, achieve their 
objectives. Of exceptional merit are those chap- 
ters dealing with the Development of Analytic 
Concepts (Franz Alexander, M.D.), Psycho- 
dynamic Approach to the Study of Psychoses 
(John C. Whitehorn, M.D.), Principles of Psy- 
chiatric Treatment (Maurice Levine, M.D.), 
and the Relation between Social Anthropology 
and Psychiatry (Margaret Mead, Ph.D.). 
These chapters contain systematic, succinct treat- 
ments. The reader seeking a clear statement of 
basic Freudian analytic concepts will find it in 
Chapter I. 

In reading this volume one is impressed 
with the increasing disciplinary maturity in 
psychiatry, as evidenced by critical insight into 
concepts, theoretical frameworks, and_thera- 
peutic goals. There are fewer ‘psychiatric 
clichés” here than are usually found in books 
of this type. One can only speculate that this 
may be due partly to the external pressures of 
other sciences of human behavior: sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology. 

One sees evidence of a healthy integration of 
other disciplines, particularly sociology and 
anthropology. In the chapter by the eminent 
John C, Whitehorn, M.D., dealing with psy- 
choses, emphasis is placed on social interaction 
as being nuclear for an understanding of 
etiology and treatment. On page 281—"Cer- 
tainly there is much in the schizophrenic reac- 
tion for which ‘withdrawn’ seems an appro- 
priate verb; but rather than saying oracularly 
that he has withdrawn from reality, it makes 
more sense to say that he has withdrawn from 
other persons. Because it is largely through 
emotional associations with other persons that 
one keeps sensible.’ Starting on page 25 we 
find a section by Franz Alexander devoted to 
The Relation between Personality Development 
and Social Structure, with reference to such 
concepts as culture, socialization and attitude 
formation. Also to be noted is Margaret Mead’s 
excellent chapter on the reciprocal contributions 
of psychiatry and anthropology. 

On the negative side one might point to the 
uneven quality of the book. Some chapters, for 
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example, are unimaginative rehashes of material 
to be found in any number of other treatments. 
Further, some chapters are suggestive of a type 
of Freudian analytic dogmatism, impervious to 
change, which has discouraged and distressed 


other scientists of human behavior. Little evi- 
dence of interdisciplinary integration or re- 
formulation of concepts is in evidence in these 
sections. Most serious, however is the tendency 
to give only passing credit to Harry Stack 
Sullivan, Karen Horney and Eric Fromm. 
Numerous innovations and reformulations of 
psychoanalytic theory and practice stem directly 
from the contributions of these persons, whose 
departure from orthodox Freudianism has 
probably been more complete than for the 
psychoanalytic writers to be found in this 
volume. Karen Horney (American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis), particularly, was not only a 
student of Freud's, but was responsible for one 
of the most systematic revisions of psycho- 
analytic theory. The writings of both Karen 
Horney and Harry Stack Sullivan have obvi- 
ously had considerable impact on our under- 
standings of the relation between culture, social 
interaction and mental disorders. One could 
never determine this by reading the present 
volume. 

If one chooses to discuss the impact of Psy- 
choanalysis on Dynamic Psychiatry, there is an 
obligation to synthesize and report on the basic 
understanding of the various psychoanalytic 
groups. Only then can one purport to speak for 
psychoanalysis as a discipline. At points this 
reviewer felt that this book might be more 
properly termed ‘‘The Impact of Psychoanalysis 
on Dynamic Psychiatry as seen by The Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis.” This is probably 
quite unfortunate. 

In spite of the limitations suggested the book 
is to be recommended for the professional per- 
son, who will find some excellent syntheses, 
many penetrating insights and the unfolding of 
a dynamic and in part scientific system of psy- 
chiatry. 
HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Department of Sociology 
Southern Illinois University 
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The Second Sex. Simone de Beauvoir. 
Translated and edited by H. M. Parshley. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. 732 pp. 
$10.00. 

This is not just another book about women. 
It is a mountainous work characterized by 
unique qualities of style and content. It was 
written not to add to the feminist demands for 
women’s rights but in a mighty effort to ex- 
plain why women became and remain “the sec- 
ond sex” in relation to men who constitute the 
first sex in western society. 

The author is a Frenchwoman, a former 
teacher of philosophy, who writes from the 
perspectives of existentialist ethics. She has 
been very prominently identified with the 
existentialist philosophical and literary move- 
ment in France. In fact she is reported to be 
the Number Two existentialist, second only to 
Jean-Paul Sartre who is rumored to be her 
husband. 

The Second Sex was first published in France 
in two volumes in 1949. It has undergone a 
masterful translation at the hand of the late 
H. M. Parshley, emeritus professor of zoology 
at Smith College. Though her orientation is 
mainly philosophical and literary, Mlle. de Beau- 
voir has drawn heavily upon various strands of 
history, biology, economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology and psychoanalysis as well as upon her 
own genius and experience to produce a work of 
great merit. 

The major theme of the book is that women 
throughout history have occupied an under- 
privileged, disadvantageous position relative to 
men, somewhat like a racial minority. This 
secondary standing is not imposed by any bio- 
logical necessity but by cultural and social tra- 
ditions under the purposeful control of men. In 
existentialist terms the thesis is that in our 
society men are treated as subjects, existents, 
and as transcendents. Women on the other 
hand are treated as objects, beings, and as 
immanents. Man is transcendent in that he is 
progressive, creative and able to move beyond 
immediate concerns into broader worlds of 
action. The objective is to achieve a new so- 
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ciety in which women will be equally trans- 
cendent and equal to men. 

Following a translator's preface and the 
author's introduction the book gets underway 
with three chapters dealing respectively with 
biological data, the psychoanalytic point of view 
toward women, and the viewpoint of Marxist 
historical materialism. Mlle. de Beauvoir then 
entered into a 78-page historical summary of 
the position of women from the nomads to the 
French Revolution and to the present. 

The historical section is followed by Part III 
titled “Myths.” This for the most part is a 
discussion of the attitudes toward women dis- 
played in the writings of five male authors all 
but one of whom (D. H. Lawrence) are 
Frenchmen. 

Book Two deals in great detail with 
“woman's life today.” This includes discussions 
of the development of the female from the 
formative years of childhood and adolescence 
to maturity and old age. The discussion is 
exceedingly frank and objective. Included are 
chapters on sexual initiation, the lesbian, the 
prostitute and the hetaira, along with the 
married woman and the mother. Some of the 
subjects in these chapters might lend themselves 
to pornography and sexual arousal. It is not 
likely, however, that their reading will awaken 
any erotic sensitivities in the inexperienced fe- 
male. The more likely effect is sex repulsion 
and perhaps frigidity as a result of the un- 
pleasant descriptions of the potentialities of 
sexual exploitation of women by men. 

At the end of this work, one comes to what 
is hoped will be the grand climax of finding 
out how woman can transcend her immanence 
and cease to be the second sex. A careful 
reading leaves the reader disappointed and dis- 
satisfied. After this mighty labor the reader 
learns that in order for the female to achieve 
equality with men she must emerge as the free, 
independent woman. This seems to ring true 
enough but the pronouncement is not likely to 
bring into existence the utopia the author en- 

While this book based on immense learning 
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presents many profound insights into the whys 
and wherefores of the status of women in 
modern society, it leaves much room for dissent 
and controversy. One gains the impression that 
the author has a low estimation of homemaking, 
of wifehood and of motherhood. She seems 
to feel that only in the arts and sciences and in 
the higher ranks of business and the professions 
can women become truly independent subjects in 
their own rights. One is led to wonder what is 
to become of the family and family life when 
women finally achieve the transcendence that 
Mlle. de Beauvoir advocates. 

In spite of its shortcomings, its biases and 
slanted views, The Second Sex is a book that 
merits careful reading. It is brilliantly written 
in eloquent and often poetic style. Its beautiful 
language is not, however, its only great asset. 


Its author sets up a most interesting theoretical . 


frame of reference for her analyses, and the 
analyses themselves often reveal deep insights of 
the author. No doubt this book will be read 
for generations to come as a great expression by 
a transcendent woman as a companion volume to 
the forthcoming Kinsey report on the sexual be- 
havior of the second sex. 
A. R. MANGuS 

Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 

and 
The Langley Porter Clinic 
The University of California 


How to Prepare for Marriage. John Douglas, 
M.D. and Elizabeth Hardy. New York: 
Pageant Press, 1952. 135 pp. $2.50. 

The senior author of this volume is pre- 
sumably a highly qualified physician who has 
done a good deal of marital counseling. Un- 
fortunately, for personal or other reasons, he 
wishes to remain anonymous—thus, the 


pseudonym. 

How to Prepare for Marriage is designed, so 
the reviewer gathers, to present the pitfalls 
which engaged couples might encounter as they 
move towards and into the marital state. It offers 
one or two sentences of advice on almost all 
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subjects but is mostly concerned with the physi- 
cal aspects of marriage. This is another in a 
long series of volumes which offer advice, some 
harmless and much useless, in the attempt to 
capitalize on the growing popularity of explor- 
ing marital relationships. There is nothing in 
this volume to indicate that the author wishes to 
familiarize his readers with the scientific litera- 
ture in the field. 
SIMON DINITZ 

Department of Sociology 

The Ohio State University 


Trauma, Growth, and Personality. Phyllis 


Greenacre. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xii + 328. 
$4.50. 


‘The author is a leading psychoanalytic theor- 
ist and a professor of clinical psychiatry at a 
famous medical college. The reviewer's over-all 
—and frustrating—impression is that the 
author and he “do not speak the same lan- 
guage.” 

This unanalyzed sociologist has read a good 
deal of psychoanalytic writing—usually with less 
“resistance” and a greater feeling of under- 
standing than in the present instance. Hence, 
this review is likely to be as unsatisfactory to the 
author and the reader as it is to the reviewer. It 
will tell what is in the book and briefly state 
some of the reasons why the reviewer feels frus- 
trated. This is not negative criticism so much as 
a comment on the difficulty of communication 
which seems to be growing in our culture: the 
more we talk the less we understand. 

The book consists of articles by Dr. Green- 
acre from 1941 to 1951, mainly from The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child and The 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly. It is well docu- 
mented with over 200 citations, mostly in the 
thirties and mostly from psychoanalytic writers. 
The essays discuss prenatal, natal, and neonatal 
biological factors and their possible influence on 
later personality structure and function. 

Fourteen chapters: the biological economy of 
birth; the predisposition to anxiety; infant re- 
actions to restraint; urination and weeping; 
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pathological weeping; vision, headache, and the 
halo; anatomical structure and superego de- 
velopment ; conscience in the psychopath ; screen 
memories ; the prepuberty trauma in girls; prob- 
lems of acting out; early female sexual develop- 
ment ; respiratory incorporation and the phallic 
phase; different types of genital and pregenital 
organization. 

While the author rejects extreme Rankism, 
calling it ‘‘visionary,” “wild,” and “uncon- 
vincing,” her general position is that fetal-natal- 
neonatal experience has been much neglected. 
This she attributes to the [alleged} fact that 
birth and death are “‘too close to our feelings” ; 
we do not “dare” to look at the effect of birth 
itself (p. 14). “Perhaps men have too much 
exclusion anxiety and women too much direct 
anxiety” (p. 15). 

This situation she attempts to remedy by 
reviewing the literature, sometimes drawing (to 
me) peculiar conclusions from the cited sources. 
For example, Freud's strong rejection of Rank’s 
birth trauma ideas is transformed into an im- 
plicit acceptance (pp. 27-31). This is apologetic 
exegesis—Fréud can’t be wrong. Probably Dr. 
Greenacre would not object to being called a 


neo- or semi-Rankian fetal-natal-neonatal trau- 


matist. 

She uses ‘material recovered in analysis’ to 
support her theories. Actually, nothing can be 
“recovered” that was not put into the verbal 
mechanisms long after the neonatal period, 
possibly even during the analysis. The cases are 
few. The result is an untested “hunch” which, 
of course, might be sound if rigorously tested. 
She frequently says things “‘are obvious” (cf. p. 
275) which probably are not to those who re- 
ject the premises of symbolism, dream analysis, 
and other Freudian presuppositions. 

How similar would 2 dozen interpretations 
of the same dream be? Does not the life-experi- 
ence of each patient give a different meaning 
to particular symbols? Is not “resistance” often 
merely the struggle of the patient against accept- 
ing the schema? At best, the interpretation of 
dreams is based on a highly connotative and 
“poetic” use of language. It is more art than 


science. 
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Pages 64-67 offer good examples of language 
usage that frustrate me: “working back to the 
deeper roots”; “intense obligatory erotic trans- 
ference”; ‘“‘erotic attachment to the analyst’; 
“erotic tension piles up”; ‘stagnation of erotic 
tension”; “wincing about events of the very 
earliest weeks of life’; and so on. 

Methodists used to hold “There is no con- 
version without conviction of sin.” Analysts 
seem equally sure there is no therapy without 
transference. This could be true, of course, and 
still fall short of “obligatory erotic transfer- 
ence.” I doubt the necessity of transfer to the 
analyst. If “erotic transfer” merely means mild- 
to-intense positive or negative response to the 
analyst, the terminology may be permissible, but 
it is a tortured usage of both “erotic’’ and 
“transfer.” Ordinarily, it means a more in- 
tense affect (“‘hate,” “love,” or both) toward 
the analyst than one has toward a surgeon or a — 
friend. 

Many factors affect intrauterine and neonatal 
development which may be related to subse- 
quent personality definition. Some of these are 
discussed. ‘‘Organic’” anxiety is distinguished 
from “psychological” anxiety (p. 53). Just how 
fetal, natal, and neonatal biological variations 
in development are related etiologically to “se- 
vere suffering and frustration,” “essential neuro- 
sis,” “narcissistic weakness,” and ‘‘predisposi- 
tions to anxiety” is not clear. Such things may 
be investigable but it would require thousands 
of cases carefully observed in the three periods, 
with subsequent life-histories, and rigorous sta- 
tistical processing. Data “recovered in analysis’ 
would be of little value in such a study. 

Penis envy and other dubious sexual concepts 
are basic to this strange language. ‘‘Stream 
weeping is a substitute for male urination’ (p. 
121); a girl’s stool, and later her clitoris, are 
penis substitutes; her breasts are substitutes for 


’ testes, etc.—but none of her substitutes satisfy. 


Most boys have experiences which reasonably 
might cause “envy” of the girl’s lack of ex- 
ternal genitalia. Also, men should “envy” 
women in a society where women do not fight 
wars, do not get stomach ulcers from business, 
bear few babies and are “glorified” for it, and 
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live to spend their husbands’ insurance in Pasa- 
dena long after those worthies are dead. There 
are many other reasons why men in our culture 
might logically “envy” women—those fortunate 
creatures who do not have to shave, wear neck- 
choking clothes, and perhaps most of all, strive 
to maintain the paranoid myth of superiority. 

Such an argument is based on the assumption 
that “penis envy’’ is not instinctual but is a so- 
cially learned response to male superordination. 
There is no convincing evidence that in the ab- 
sence of such conditioning there is any penis 
envy or any “‘severe (psychological) suffering 
or frustration.” 

In short, the ghostly remnants of ‘instinct 
theory” still haunt psychoanalysis, Rank’s intra- 
uterine visual impressions and “‘thoughts’”’ and 
interpretations of adult behavior on the basis 
of fetal and natal experience are certainly 
visionary and extravagant. It is only slightly less 
visionary to say ‘. . . the antenatal, natal, and 
neonatal experiences have very slight or no true 
(differentiated) psychological content at the 
time of their occurrence, but do nonetheless 
leave some individual and unique memory 
traces...” (my italics) (p. 8). This is not 
“instinct,” but it is “. . . the stuff of which 
blind, free-floating, unanalyzable anxiety is 
constituted ...” (p. 35). This sounds a little 
mystical to me. It is ‘‘anxiety’’ that isn’t anxiety, 
if the term has any specificity, and “memory” 
that isn’t memory. If it means no more than that 
experiences modify subsequent behavior, that 
this “preanxiety” is restlessness, dis-ease, or 
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heightened kinesthetic sensitivity, it may be 
valid. 

Therapeutic success no more “‘proves’’ psycho- 
analytic theory than the Cavern at Lourdes 
proves that Jesus saves us from Original Sin. My 
frustration may be similar to the reaction of a 
third century Roman to the Christian ideology— 
superstitious gibberish. The language of science 
probably sounds silly to the devout Fundamen- 
talist. Psychoanalytic language is not wholly 
meaningless to me. I think it is worth under- 
standing—and wish I could. 

The rigid schema of psychoanalysis facilitates 
some observations usually neglected by natural 
science but it also encourages the neglect of 
some crucial data and leads to interpretations of 
what is observed which tend to “verify” the 
schema. The all-too-common attitude that Freud 
must be preserved instead of surpassed, which I 
think Freud thought was his proper destiny, and 
the tendency to reify a priori abstractions, retard 
the integration of psychoanalysis with natural 
science. 

Dr. Greenacre raises many important ques- 
tions, some of which are capable of being for- 
mulated into testable hypotheses. Aside from 
this, there is not much in the book I would call 
“a scientific contribution.” 

Sociologists and familologists should read it 
since they themselves are somewhat afflicted with 
the “disease of uncommunicative language.” 
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JOURNALS ABSTRACTED: American Journal of 
Human Genetics, American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychotherapy, American Journal of 
Sociology, American Sociological Review, British Jour- 
nal of Medical Psychology, Child, Educational Leader- 
ship, Family Apostolate, Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Fertility and Sterility, Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, International Journal of Sexology, Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, Journal of Home Economics, Journal of 
Social Hygiene, Linacre Quarterly, National Parent- 
Teacher, Pastoral Psychology, Psychiatric Quarterly, 
Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Psychosomatic Medicine, 
Religious Education, Rural Sociology, Social Casework. 
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Department of Labor (Women’s Bureau), Federal Se- 
curity Agency (Children’s Bureau, Office of Vocational 
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Social Hygiene Association, New York 19, N.Y. 


EDUCATION 


William C. Bower, A Critique of “The Function of 
the Public School in Dealing with Religion.” 
Rel. Ed., XLVIII (May-June, 1953), 169-70. 
Need for objective examination of the whole prob- 

lem is stressed. Teaching has long connoted trans- 
mission, inculcation, and indoctrination. Study, here 
held out as a more desirable goal, connotes inquiry, 
active learning, and achievement. The author feels 
that religion and secular education properly oriented 
may well supplement each other in enriching Ameri- 
can education. 


Stewart G. Cole, The Dilemma of the Public School 
Educator. Rel. Ed., XLVIII (May-June, 1953), 
158-65. 

The youth of our generation are caught between 
two movements in education, the religious and the 
secular, neither of which is clearly focused in regard 
to means of implementing correctly moral, spiritual, 
or educational values. The classroom frequently be- 
comes, as a result, a block to democratic thought and 
living because such strongly partisan viewpoints are 
used in so doctrinaire a fashion. There is no easy 

2 Order priced publications from The Superintendent of 
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25, D.C. 
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resolution to this problem—if we seek a democratic 
answer. The real solution seems to be an unpreju- 
diced evaluation of the problems by schoolmen and 
churchmen working together with an eye to clarifying 
the areas in which they may work. 


Winona L. Morgan, New Approaches to Child Devel- 

opment. J. Home Econ., XLV (Jan., 1953), 13-17. 

A summary of some of the recent researches in 
child development. New research methods indicate 
successful applicability. Interaction of parents with 
children is stressed as important, particularly the per- 
missive attitude toward experience. The article cen- 
ters around the importance of continuing emphasis on 
the meaning of experience for the child. 


Lowry Nelson, Education and the Changing Size of 
Mormon Families. Rur. Soc., XVII (Dec., 1952), 
335-42. 

A study of the relation between education and fer- 
tility among rural Mormons. Data are derived from 
studies made of two Mormon villages in 1950 and 
approximately 25 years earlier. Analyses reveal that 
education is becoming more important in reducing the 
size of these Mormon families. 


New York TB and Health Association, Social Hygiene 
in Group Work Agencies. J. Soc. Hyg., XX XIX 
(Feb., 1953), 50-68. 

Difficulties of adolescents are the particular prov- 
ince of group work agencies, since they are especially 
concerned with the developing social life of young 
people. Education is also their responsibility, since 
they can reach the age-group at an objective level. 
Family relationships may be strengthened and secured 
by the agency’s teaching. Discussion in large groups, 
made possible by agency meetings, etc., helps young 
people see and solve many of their own problems. 


Gertrude K. Pollak, Family Life Education: Its Focus 
and Techniques. Soc. Casework, XXXIV (May, 
1953), 198-204. 

The first task of a Family Life Education program 
is to define the nature and content of its services, and 
to determine group interests and needs. Its purpose 
is educational, and focuses on the conscious educational 
process rather than the subliminal. Essential is the 
careful direction by a leader into only those channels 
which have direct bearing on family life. 
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Leo Trepp, A Report on Teacher Attitudes Regarding 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Education. 
Rel. Ed., XLVIII (May-June, 1953), 166-68. 
Teachers have, in only a small percentage of 

cases, i.e. 25%, integrated moral and spiritual values 

into their teaching. Reasons ranged from not having 
thought of doing so to fear of offending students or 
parents. Many admitted ignorance or bias as reasons 
for fearing to attempt this integration. Practical steps 
for remedying this situation at each point are given. 


Dorenburg, E. B.., and others: Homemaker service; a 
preventive to placement of children in foster care. 
Child. Bur., 1952, 15 pp., single copy free. 
Homemaker service “tides over without taking 

over” during the absence or incapacity of the mother. 
It should be a part of the total service to families 
offered by social agencies, and although it cannot cre- 
ate a home it can sustain and supplement what is 
already there. The home must have minimum essen- 
tials with which the homemaker can work, and mem- 
bers of the family, in addition to their normal roles, 
need to assume the additional responsibility of the 
homemaker. Casework, as in all an agency’s services, 
is based here upon the client-worker relationship, and 
the family should show their interest by working 
face-to-face with the agency, rather than expecting a 
homemaker to “be neatly packaged and delivered to 
their doorstep.” To preserve the family unit, the 
father must continue his own role and assume some 
of the mother’s as well. A mother away from the 
home must be given opportunity to plan and share in 
the family life; if she is dead her influence will still 
continue. Thus, homemaker service is not a way of 
life but a temporary service. For both father and 
child it can facilitate adjustment to loss or separation 
from the mother; if the mother is temporarily away, 
the service can often enable her to return home 
sooner. Also, a couple need not become “Sunday 
parents” as when children are placed and the high 
cost of reestablishing a broken home is avoided. In 
many ways, however, the role of the homemaker is 
comparable to that of the foster mother; the woman 
serving needs to have the same kind of personal 
characteristics. When, from the point of view of the 
children, the home seems to be worth saving, home- 
maker service is a valid method of preservation. 


Christensen, H. T.: Studies in child spacing: I—Pre- 
marital pregnancy as measured by the spacing of 
the first birth from marriage. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
18:53-59 (February) 1953. 

This study is based upon 1,531 families of Tippe- 
canoe County, Indiana. Using official marriage and 
birth records, the author selected samples for the 
years 1919-21, 1929-31, and 1939-41. The first child 
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was born to 178 couples within 196 days from mar- 
riage and to 347 couples within 266 days. After 
corrections for prematurity the author concludes that 
there were 339 cases (22.1 percent) of premarital 
pregnancy. After further correction, he concludes 
that the proportion of children conceived before mar- 
riage is about 20 percent. Most of the conceptions in 
his sample seemed to take place close to the date of 
the wedding. These reached the highest peak about 
one month after marriage; another peak was found 
about two months prior to the ceremony. Factors 
associated with premarital pregnancy (e.g., ages of 
husband and wife, occupation of husband) are pre- 
sented in a table. Rates of premarital pregnancy were 
greatest when the wife was older, and least when the 
couple was the same age. Substantially more pre- 
marital pregnancies occurred among those married in a 
civil ceremony and there were fewest such pregnan- 
cies among professional people. Also, the rate of 
premarital pregnancy was highest during the depression 
years of 1929-31. 
FAMILY 

Martha M. Eliot, The Family Today: Its Needs and 

Opportunities. Social Casework, XXXIV (Feb., 

1953), 47-53. 

Developing knowledge from the social sciences 
makes possible newer, more effective ways of helping 
the growing child become a balanced, integrated 
personality—which latter is the chief task of the fam- 
ily. Fundamental to the task is the enjoyment and 
acceptance of children. Difficulties of child rearing 
are, of course, increased by the insecurity of the 
world and the uncertain futures of everyone. Expe- 
rience with all sorts of people, certainty of status in 
the family, security, and knowledge of affection are 
stressed as necessary to the healthy development of 
the child. The family, with new understandings and 
techniques at its disposal, is now in a position to 
handle its needs more effectively than ever before. 


Robert G. Foster, Newer Insights in Family Living. ° 
J. Home Econ., XLV (Apr., 1953), 229-31. 
Three trends in study and research appear signif- 

cant: (1) that toward interdisciplinary research 

(which needs further emphasis and support) ; (2) that 

of several disciplines to go into clinical practice (which 

the author would discourage); and (3) too few 
disciplines doing fundamental research upon which 
to base practice by those who are engaged in profes- 
sional work. The research orientation needs to be 
recast in light of the Burgess-Cottrell-Foote Report on 

New Directions of Research on the American Family, 

soon to appear. 


Glenn R. Hawkes, Family Influences on Personality. 
J. Home Econ. 
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A report on an experiment to determine factors 
within the family environment which influence per- 
sonal and social development. An _ interdisciplinary 
approach is being used. The chief emphasis is upon 
the quality of interpersonal relationships in the fam- 
ily as they fulfill the want-need requirements. The 
development is seen as a continuum with the interact- 
ing forces within the family accomplishing achieve- 
ment or retardation. The project is not completed. 


Seward Hiltmer, Parents and the Church School. 


Past. Psychol., WI (Oct., 1952), 19-24. 

The past weaknesses of the church school has 
been the parent, who frequently taught the child 
along with the school, and in direct opposition to it. 
We are a “child-centered” culture and the parent by 
indulgence may frequently lead the child away from 
the church school while outwardly urging him there. 
Understanding support and cooperation by the family 
are necessary if the church school is to be of maximum 
value to the child. 


Sidney Hurwitz and Jacob Guthartz, Family Life Edu- 
cation with the Aged. Social Casework, XXXIII 
{Nov., 1952), 384-86. 

Along with the usual problems of age, the aged 
immigrant persons concerned in this program study 
experienced cultural alienation from their children. 
The program attempted to provide an environment 
allowing social interaction and free expression. In 
the sessions held, reaction and participation have been 
excellent. The aged group seems to prefer an or- 
ganized program in each instance to an open, self- 
directing one. 


Robert P. Knight, Parents and Children in a Time of 
World Crisis. Past. Psychol., Il (June, 1952), 
17-23. : 
Children are growing up in a world made up of 

crises; they know nothing else, have no concept of a 
world at peace. The psychological effects of this 
milieu ate devastating in the child. The author rec- 
ommends a democratic, idealistic home life which 
parallels the ideal world envisioned by democratic 
political leaders. He feels the parallel will pay future 
dividends in maturity and citizenship. 


Hazel Kyrk, Economic Responsibilities of Families— 
Increasing or Decreasing. J. Home Econ., XLIV 
(Oct, 1952), 616-20. 

The increasing extent to which the state insures eco- 
nomic independence of the aged, provides educational, 
recreational, and other services for children and 
others, makes mandatory arrangements that help tide 
over periods of unemployment or disability of the 
provider, insures minimum income for orphan chil- 
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dren, all relieve the family of certain financial re- 
sponsibilities. Yet the family responsibility has in- 
creased. The problem exists now, however, of keep- 
ing the family a nuclear unit in view of the possible 
freedom provided by these external aids. 


Grace C. Mayberg, Let’s Give Parents Security. J. Soc. 
Hyg., XXXVIII (Nov., 1952), 337-43. 
Confidence in ability to meet responsibility as an 

individual and a group member is a prime requisite 
for the adult. Group effort is the first thought of 
those who need help in this direction. Security, save 
from an economic point of view, is achieved through 
group activity, close family living, and creative hob- 
bies and interests. 


William C. Menninger, Tensions in Family Life. 

Past. Psychol., IV (April, 1953), 11-18. 

Divorce rates, psychiatrists’ schedules, and psycho- 
somatic disorders evidence the tensions prevalent in 
society today—most of them among married people. 
Clear recognition and careful examination of our 
problems are in order if we are to start solving them. 
Responsibility for others and careful, objective self- 
evaluation will help the individual achieve a good 
personality balance. Dr. Menninger sees love as the 
final answer to these tensions, but admits that many 
people will have to grow up before the possible be- 
comes real. 


Marie S. Pfeiffer and Dorothy D. Scott, Factors in 
Family Happiness and Unity. J. Home Econ., 
XLIV (June, 1952), 413-14. 

Report on a study of happiness and problem fac- 
tors as seen by young homemakers. Advanced edu- 
cation, skill in home economics, particular education 
in family living seemed the chief factors in making 
for happy family living according to those questioned. 
The questionnaires on which this article was based did 
not open possibilities for discussion of marriage suit- 
ability, choice of mate, etc. 


Frances Preston, Financial Counseling for Families. 
]. Home Econ., XLIII (Jan., 1951), 19-23. 
Helping families to spend and save requires an 

accepting, open-minded attitude toward families’ idio- 

syncracies and wishes. It is necessary to remember 
that people can be helped only along the lines they 
wish, according to their general philosophy of life. 

Savings techniques are mentioned but not discussed. 

Stress is on self-control in spending. 


J. Gilles, La Representation familiale en Belgique. 
Familles dans le Monde, V1 (Jan.-March, 1953), 
3-8. 

Family representation before the government is an 
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established thing in Belgium. La Ligue des Families 
Nombreuses de Belgique, most important of the rep- 
resenting organizations, is a consultative body to the 
Commission des Allocations Familiales and other 
commissions concerned with the health and welfare 
of the family. This step is only a beginning, but evi- 
dence exists already of the success of the work and its 
growing influence as a power bloc. 


H. J. Speltinck, Le Logement familial des Indigenes 
au Congo belge et au Ruanda-Urandi. Familles 
dans le Monde, V1 (Jan.-March, 1953), 9-14. 
Growing industrialization has caused a housing 

shortage in the Belgian Congo; it has grown steadily 

during the past 20 years. Family ties, unbreakable by 
movement, crowded areas where workers were needed. 

Customs demanded separate lodgings for bachelors, 

young marrieds, and for women (“inferior” beings). 

Demand for ownership of dwellings and land by na- 

tives is being accomplished. Authorities presently en- 

visage satellite settlements, some distance from work 
centers, where native peoples may live as their cus- 
toms dictate. Interest in maintenance of the family 
unit has caused the government to put considerable 
effort behind the over-all improvement and expansion 


program. 


Various authors: Queries and minor notes. J. Amer. 
Med Assoc., 150:1443 (December 6) 1952, and 
151:346 (January 24) 1953. 

In the first issue cited, there is the following reply 
in response to a general query received concerning 
adoption: “First legal advice is essential in adoption 
proceedings, as it prevents many of the regrettable epi- 
sodes that occur incident to such procedures and also 
clarifies the varied state legal requirements. Second, 
there is no single agency that one can consult, but 
many cities have such agencies and they can easily be 
found through welfare agencies. Third, one of the 
best and usually quickest ways to secure a baby for 
adoption is to consult local obstetricians or hospitals. 
In this way, often the background of the baby is 
better known. A pediatrician should examine the 
baby, and a lawyer should arrange all of the adop- 
tion procedures. There are lawyers who specialize in 
this work.” The second issue cited contains re- 
sponses from A. I. Weisman, F. B. Kyger, Hans Leh- 
feldt, R. J. McNeil, and R. J. Levy, all of whom take 
exception to the third point of the Journal reply. 
Their five letters point out the many advantages of 
arranging adoptions through reputable social agencies 
and include references to literature on the subject 
of adoption. 


Smart, R. C.: Family centeredness in home economics. 
J]. Home Econ., 45:91-94 (February) 1953. 
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This article is based on a talk given at the 1952 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association. 
The author begins by discussing two contributions 
which stress family centeredness in home economics, 
namely, the 1901 proceedings of the Lake Placid 
conference, and a 1952 article by Esther McGinnis. A 
family centered home economics course is defined as 
“one which aims to meet, within the limits set by 
the field of home economics, personal needs of the 
student.” (A profession centered course is described 
as one which aims to meet needs of the professional 
worker outside of himself as an individual or family 
member.) The author believes that below college 
level home economics teaching has to be almost en- 
tirely family centered, and he points out that the 
philosophy of some teachers, administrators, and par- 
ents may need to be changed. In considering college 
level courses he asks, “Is it possible to introduce the 
relativity of standards into a college course which 
family centeredness seems to make necessary and at the 
same time show students what the professional stand- 
ard might be?” 


Knowles, M. S.: An eyewitness account of the inter- 
national conference on the child in home, school, 
and community, November 18-22, 1952. Na#l. Par. 
Teach., 157:21-27 (February) 1953. 

This paper is a conversational resume of a meeting 
held in East Lansing sponsored by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the Canadian Home 
and School and Parent-Teacher Federation. Persons 
from several countries attended and a sprinkling of 
their comments are included as an introduction. The 
following remarks concerning accomplishments of the 
conference are among those made in a summary de- 
livered at the closing session by S. R. Laycock: “We've 
discovered what a unifying thing an interest in chil- 
dren is. . . . We've discovered how an interest in 
children can lead to international understanding. . . . 
We've arrived at a new realization that all children, 
all over the world, are our children. . . . We've 
found new bases for cooperation between parents and 
teachers. . . . We've seen that every child has four 
sets of teachers: his parents, his playmates, his com- 
munity teachers (church, youth organizations, movies, 
radio, press, recreational agencies, and so forth)... . 
We have discovered similarities as well as differences 
among our national groups.” The keynote address 
of the conference, “What Do We Want For Our 
Children,” by Howard Y. McClusky also appears in 
this issue, pp. 18-20. 

Howard, M. S., and others: Housing needs and pref- 
erences of farm families; a comparison of data 
from studies in four regions. Bur. Hum. Nutrit. 
& Home Econ. AIB 96 (December) 1952, 63 pp., 
30¢. 
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This report brings together data from four re- 
gional studies made in 1948-1949 in 12 Northeastern, 
7 Southern, 12 North Central, and 11 Western States. 
The survey was made under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture by committees made up 
mainly of home economists and agricultural engi- 
neers. Only families living in the open country were 
included in the samples, but no other characteristic 
was absolutely common to the four studies. Informa- 
tion, listed according to region, has been provided to 
answer the following and other questions: Where 
and for how many people should dining areas be 
planned? Where do homemakers want to do the 
various tasks connected with the preservation of 
food? Where should space be planned for washing 
and ironing the family clothes? Is specially planned 
space needed for sewing? Do farm families need 
space for overnight guests and for entertaining 
groups? There are 44 tables which show by region 
number of bedrooms desired, how many families desire 
an attic, view preferred from kitchen windows, types 
of household equipment owned, etc. 


Hawkes, G. R.: Family influences on personality; the 
development of an interdisciplinary research proj- 
ect. J. Home Econ., 44:767-769 (December) 
1952. 

In the last few years a project to determine factors 
in family environment that influence personal and so- 
cial development has been introduced into the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of Iowa State College. 
An interdisciplinary approach has been used, and the 
efforts of research personnel with a wide variety of 
training and specialization have been pooled. The 
project emphasizes (1) quality among family mem- 
bers of interpersonal relationships, (2) evaluation of 
existing research techniques, and (3) efforts to add 
to knowledge and understanding of personality’ de- 
velopment and family relationship goals. Belief that 
the environment may be placed upon a continuum is 
the underlying tenet of the theoretical interdisciplin- 
ary framework developed. Some of the research 
technique being used is described; methods have in- 
cluded tape recordings in addition to questionnaire 
and interview. Accumulation of data is under way, 
but most of the work so far has been towards defining 
methods and developing the framework. Related re- 
search is being performed at other north central agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 


French, T. M.: The importance of the first interview 
with the unmarried mother. Child. Bur., 6 pp., 
1952, single copy free. 

Believing that the unmarried mother presents a 
highly individualized and complex problem, the au- 
thor describes factors which have become evident 
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through his work as consultant for the Women's 
Service Division of the United Charities of Chicago. 
He gives three examples of variations in behavior 
pattern: (1) An anxious, unmarried mother. (2) An 
over-complaint, helpless girl. (3) Defense by non- 
chalance. The need for getting in rapport quickly 
is emphasized; if a social worker does not achieve it 
initially, there may not be another opportunity. 
Stereotyped patterns for dealing with unmarried 
mothers are useless, and the worker must be alert to 
subtle signs. Motives an unmarried mother may have 
for wishing to keep her child, including guilt reac- 
tions and illusory holding on to the putative father, 
are discussed. Remarks concerning the very young 
mother involved in an incestuous relationship, fanta- 
sies of adopted unmarried mothers, and possible reac- 
tions of the alleged fathers of illegitimate children 
are alsc \entioned. 


Erickson, Ethel, and Hansen, Hazel: Maternity pro- 
tection of employed women. Women’s Bur. Bull. 
240, 1952, 50 pp., 20¢. 

Part I of this report outlines federal and state legis- 
lation affording maternity protection, describes em- 
ployer and union sponsorship, and gives the types of 
protection found in 43 firms. Most of the 30 manu- 
facturing plants sampled estimated that at least half 
of their female employees were married. In the 7 
nonmanufacturing firms, the proportion of married 
women varied from about 20 percent to over 60 per- 
cent. Less than one-fourth of the 43 firms had had 
maternity-benefit provisions for more than 10 years; 
more than one-fourth had had them less than 5 
years. Some benefit plans paid cash allowances to the 
worker; others provided specified services. In most 
cases the plans paid a substantial part of the hospital 
and doctor bills, half or more in many instances. 
Under most plans there was a waiting period of at 
least 9 months. Among the total group of employed 
women, the incidence of pregnancy is 30 to 40 per 
1000 women. For about 800 employed women col- 
lecting maternity benefits the median age was 26, the 
average period of pregnancy before leaving work was 
about 4 months, and most returned within 6 months 
after confinement. In about half of the U.S., preg- 
nancy disqualifies a woman for unemployment insur- 
ance. Part II cites maternity protection legislation in 
several foreign countries. There is a 4-page bibliog- 
raphy of about 100 selected titles, taken from a longer 
list arranged by the Bureau. 


Bennett, Thelma, and Walters, James: Personal and 
social adjustment of college home economics fresh- 
men. J. Home Econ., 45:29-31 (January) 1953. 
The authors studied 185 first semester women en- 

rolled during the fall of 1951 at Oklahoma Agricul- 
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tural and Mechanical College. Most were from 
middle-class homes and at the beginning of the 
semester their mean age was 17.5 years. The 
Minnesota Personality Scale was given twice—three 
weeks after the beginning of the semester and again 
at the end of the semester. The following differ- 
ences between means were obtained: morale, 1.52; 
social adjustment, 4.40; family relations, 3.60; 
emotionality, 34.13. A comparison of the subjects 
with freshman women at the Universities of Minnesota 
and South Carolina is included. From a functional 
standpoint, the authors believe that the Oklahoma 
women did change significantly in the areas of family 
relations and emotionality. 


Anon.: The Maternity Guild. Fam. Apostol., 2:3, 11 

(Winter), 1952-53. 

For some years, the Maternity Guild, a project of 
the National Catholic Women’s Union, has sought to 
bring both material and spiritual aid to its members. 
One unit, the St. Francis Family Guild in St. Boniface 
Parish, San Francisco, is described in detail. There, 
economic benefits to members totaled $5,000 in 1951 
and covered one-third reductions on medical and 
hospital bills, 50 layettes, 100 cases of baby food, and 
loan of baby furniture. Money was raised through 
several types of membership and special fund-raising 
events. Couples.expecting to have children are en- 
rolled as Family Members and are eligible to receive 
all the benefits of the Guild ten months from the date 
of their application. There is a $5.00 entrance fee 
and accepted couples pay $10.00 a year dues. Benefits 
received upon the birth of a baby include: (1) A 
check, intended for payment of the principal part of the 
hospital bill. (2) A 31-piece layette. (3) Two 
cases of baby food. (4) Access to a “lending li- 
brary’ of bassinets, buggies, and other equipment. 


Abraham, Willard: Who are the parents? Educ. 

Lead., 10:220-223 (January) 1953 

The author discusses briefly seven kinds of key 
problem situations and worries families face today, 
namely: high prices, military service, crowded hous- 
ing, home conflicts, confusion over inconsistent recom- 
mendations of child authorities, and—teachers. He 
hopes that consideration of these and related factors 
will provide a cornerstone for a better understanding 
by teachers of their pupils’ home life, and he feels 
that today there is more need than ever for parents 
and teachers to work together, each to understand 
the problems of the other. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
Dane G. Prugh, et al., A Study of the Emotional Re- 
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actions of Children and Families to Hospitalization 
and Illness. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry, XXIII (Jan., 
1953), 70-106. 


All children have emotional reactions to hospitali- 
zation, younger and more sheltered children more so 
than older, more experienced ones. Separation from 
parents is especially distressing in this experience. 
Frequent visiting by parents, and much attention by 
hospital personnel minimize danger and unfavorable 
emotional reaction. Parental supportive action is 
especially helpful at this time. Children need to be 
prepared emotionally for the experience, and such is 
the work of family, public health personnel, and all 
members of the medical team involved. 


Nancy Staver, The Child’s Learning Difficulty as 
Related to the Emotional Problem of the Mother. 
Am. J. Orthopsychiatry, XXIII (Jan. 1953), 
131-41. 

Disturbed mothers of children who show a general 
learning failure appear to have focused their own fears 
of loss and abandonment on the retarded children. 
The mothers use intellectual inhibitions themselves 
as defense in critical situations and encourage their 
children to do likewise. This last is the result of 
identification of child as part of self. The child’s 
resulting helplessness gratifies the mother’s vicarious 
needs and protects her from separation from the child. 


Martha Wolfenstein, Trends in Infant Care. Am. J. 
Orthopsychiatry, XXIII (Jan., 1953), 120-30. 
An examination of the practical and conceptual 

changes in the U. S. Children’s Bureau publication 

Infant Care, 1914-51. The author notes several 

inconsistencies in attitude and handling, and con- 

cludes that these are the result of a failure to study 
and understand fundamental issues on attitudes. 


ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Assembled by Helen F. Spaulding for Religious Edu- 
cation, XLVIII (May-June, 1953). 

Charles F. Kemp. The Role of the Religious Counse- 
lor in Colleges and Universities. 

David O. Moberg. Religion and Personality Adjust- 
ment in Old Age: A Study of Some Aspects of the 
Christian Religion in Relation to the Personal 
Adjustment of the Aged in Institutions. 

Margaret R. Owen. A Philosophy for Christian 
Family Life. 

Oscar Rodriguez. A Proposal for a Church Program 
of Education for Family Living in Puerto Rico. 
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Now! 


Marriage and the Family 
in American Culture 


by ANDREW G. TRUXAL, President, 
Hood College; and FRANCIS E. 
MERRILL, Professor of Sociology, 
Dartmouth College 


Viewing marriage and the family from the 
cultural point of view, the authors of this new 
text deftly integrate new research material with 
basic information of pertinent application to 
your students. 


Two entirely new and complete sections (Court- 
ship and Marriage—Part II, and The Relation- 
ships of Marriage—Part III) comprising eight 
full chapters have been added to the text which 
is a revision of the authors’ earlier, The Family 
in American Culture. 

(Rd alte EN. Pl & oe 

All phases of marriage and family relation- 
ships—and how they relate to society—are pre- 
sented in sharp perspective and tangibly inte- 
grated with specific areas most familiar to the 
student. For example, the authors view the 
family and religion, democracy, and similar 
fields, At the same time they clearly examine 
the family as a social institution. 


Facts and figures from such sources as The 
Bureau of the Census, The Federal Security 
Agency, and related groups have been com- 
pletely up-dated. Much of this new material is 
depicted in the form of animated charts. The 
new statistical material, where possible, has 
been written into the text and numerical tables 
are reduced to a minimum. 


5% x 8% 
Send for your copy today 


587 pages June 1953 








Just Published— 


Sexual Harmony 
in 
MARRIAGE 


LIBRARY EDITION 
By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Pu.D. 


Introduction by NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 


A guide to a happy and affectionate sex life, 
by the well-known expert in marriage, family 
living, and human relations. Sound, scientific, 
detailed, and practical information on the sex 
relationship in marriage. Simple language, 
straightforward manner, and factual approach 
are combined with understanding and sympathy. 
The author has been guided throughout by the 
best current medical, psychiatric, and sociological 
opinion. Postpaid, $1.50 

Also available in paper-bound edition 

at 50¢, for professional distribution. 

(Quantity discounts on request.) 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 589-H 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 











High School Teachers 














Do you need help 


in planning new courses in 
Family Life and related subjects 
or 

in selecting new materials for 
your present courses? 


Send for THE TEACHERS’ KIT IN 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 


This kit has been revised. New materials 
were selected and assembled by the National 
Committee on Education for Marriage and 
Family Living, High School Section. 


It contains films and book lists, reprints, 
pamphlets, and many other teaching aids. 


This kit is available to authorized teachers 
at the nominal cost of $3.00. 
Send check with name and address to: 


National Council on Family Relations 
5757 South Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 






















For families who disagree about money matters 






Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 






10 different money management booklets deal realis- 
tically with all the financial problems families face — cover 
everything from children’s spending to ways to plan for 
recreation. 

4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 

management problems. Each is a 35 mm. silent 

filmstrip with talk to be read while pictures are 

shown. Free on loan for one week. 









SS 





For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder, ——_===»> 


I are a club or adult education leader, 
d decker or librarian. HP C's booked on: 









HOUSEHOLD 





Household Finance Corporation 








FINANCE Consumer Education Dept. M & F 3-3 
; 919 North Michigan Avenue 
no" Chicago 11, Illinois 
ae’ Please send me a free copy of 
a6 the 1953 Money Management 
Program folder. 

Name. 
Address 
City. ——Zone—_—Stale. 

















For young people 
who want to know... 


these booklets give a new emphasis 
on a well-rounded social life. 


When You Date 
Esther Eby Glass 


35¢. For fellows and girls either before or after 
they have started dating. 


Clear Thinking About Courtship 


John C. Wenger 
30¢. For those who are “going steady” or 
thinking about it. 


So You're Going to be Married 

H. Clair Amstuts, MD. 

is 50¢. For the engaged and also those who are 
: ‘already married. Frank, helpful, truly Chris- 


35¢. Basic guiding principles for a continuing 
















































For the countless widowed and 
divorced mothers faced with com- 
plete responsibility for supporting 
and raising a family . . . 


MOTHERS 
ON THEIR OWN 


by Elbrun Rochford 


A book of information and advice that will be 
a godsend to every mother who must be bread- 
winner, housekeeper and nurse all at once. How 
to earn a living at home, how to cope with the 
problems of fatherless children, using com- 
Miunity services—these are among the numerous 
financial, domestic and personal matters dis- 
cussed frankly and in detail from the author's 
own trial-and-error experience. “A good book, 
clear and concise . . . I feel sure it will be help- 


ful to many.”—-ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. $2.75 





PERSONALITY 
IN THE MAKING 
The Fact-Finding Report of the 


Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth 


Edited by Helen Leland Witmer and 
Ruth Kotinsky 









“Achieves almost encyclopedic stature in pre- 
senting authoritative and comprehensive data 
on so many aspects of child development.”— 
Child Study. “This outstanding book deserves 
to be studied thoroughly by all parents and 


teachers—by all, indeed, who care deeply about 
children and the world we share with them.” 
—National Parent-Teacher. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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